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The Mental Notes performed for a full auditorium last Saturday night at the Mattin Center in a joint concert with the William and Mary A capella group, the Cleftomaniacs. 
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New A&S dean explains 
recent changes 


Katherine Newman discusses new cabinet appointments 


By RACHEL WITKIN 


Stall Writer 

Katherine Newman, the new 
Dean of Arts and Sciences this 
year, and has enthusiastically 
taken on her new position. 

The Dean of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences over- 
sees all of the departments and 


faculty within the Arts and Sci- 
ences school, along with making 
sure the undergraduates are hav- 
ing the best experience possible. 
Newman, who is originally from 
Northern California, attended 
the University of California at 
San Diego for her undergraduate 
degree, where she double ma- 
jored in anthropology and _phi- 
losophy. She then went on to the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley, where she received her PhD 
in cultural anthropology. 

She stayed on at Berkeley to 
teach in the law school in the 
program of Jurisprudence and 
Social Policy. From there, New- 


Reza Pahlavi speaks at MSE Symposium SGA considers bike loan’ 
program lor next spring 


By DANIELLE STERN 
Staff Writer 


Last Tuesday, the Milton S. 
Bisenhower. (MSE) Symposium 
hosted speaker Reza Pahlavi, the 
former crowned prince of Iran, 
the eldest son of the Shah, Mr. 
Reza Pahlavi. 

Pahlavi discussed how the 
progressive youth of today are 
affecting political movements 
and emphasized the role of social 
media amongst young people in 
Iran today. He also spoke pas- 
sionately about the Iranian cleri- 
cal regimes blatant violation of 
the human rights of it’s citizens, 
and how the United States might 
act in order to encourage the for- 
mation of liberal democracy in 
the region. 

Mohammad Elsayed, the Chair 
of Programming for the MSE Sym- 
posium, explained the reasons for 
which the Symposium brought 
Mr. Pahlavi here to speak. “Reza 
Pahlavi is an outspoken advocate 
for Iranian democracy, secular 
government, and human rights,” 
Elsayed said. As the Symposium 
hoped to cover a topic related to 
Middle-east politics, Pahlavi was 
certainly a great fit. 


Reza Pahlavi’s father, Mo- 
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Pahlavi spoke of Iranian politics and the importance of political youth movements. 


hammad Shah Reza Pahlavi, led 
Iran’s theocracy as the Shah from 
September 1941 until his over- 
throw by the Iranian Revolution 
in February of 1979. At that time, 
an Islamic Republic was formed 
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in Iran and the Shah and his fam- 

ily was placed in exile. At the age 

of 17, Reza Pahlavi left Iran for air 

force training, and with the mon- 

archy overthrown, was not able 
SEE MSE, pace A7 


By BRIDGET HARKNESS 
For The News-Letter 


Late last Friday night, Hopkins 
students gathered in Nolan’s to 
attend an event 
hosted by the 
Diverse Sexual- 
ity and Gender 
Alliance (DSA- 


| By SHOSHANA AKABAS 
For The News-Letter 


At the Tuesday evening meet- 
ing of the SGA, the Senate re- 
viewed a proposal to start a bike- 
share program that would allow 
students on campus to rent a 
bike for a short period. It would 
potentially begin as soon as next 
March. 


give students the opportunity to 
lower their carbon footprint, lead 
healthier lifestyles, allow greater 
access to Baltimore City, and 
ease transportation around cam- 
pus. 

“It’s based on University of 
Chicago’s bike-library system,” 


The University of Chicago has a 
computerized system, and Dwo- 
rin said, “we’d ultimately like 
to see a modern-automated sys- 
tenis 

The system has worked well 
on other campuses. According to 


LGBT suicide hotline,” Patrick 
Armstrong, the DSAGA member 
in charge of marketing the event, 
explained. The Trevor Project 


started with an HBO movie | 


[or ooo ew 


(Trevor 1994) 
about a gay boy 
who tries to 
commit suicide. 


When I . Realizing 

GA). The event, Bey to describe that there was 
called “Hopkins the atmosphere ftoward 46 hotline for 
Against Hate”, the LGBT community]on suicidal LGBT 
was comprised teens, the film- 
of a trivia com- P 2 He ond p Some making crew 
petition, a bur- UP with is indifferent. decided to start 
“rito eating con- the Trevor Life- 
test, and Plced — Connie Calderon line. The ‘Life- 
of karaoke sing- DSAGA President ine’ has since 


ing. Teams of 
three or more 
students com- 
peted against 
each other and 
raised a total of four-hundred 
and thirty dollars for The Trevor 
Project charity. 

“(The Trevor Project] is an 


—— | 


become ‘The 
Project’. It aims 
to end suicide 
among youth 
by maintaining 
a 24/7 hotline, digital commu- 
nity and various support/advo- 
cacy groups geared 
SEE DSAGA, pace A8 


senior class senator Max Dwo- | 
rin, one of the sponsors, said. 


the proposal, “based on the suc- | 


SAGA event raises 
money and awareness 


The proposal suggested that | 
the bike-share program would | 


cess of bike-sharing programs | 


on other similar campuses, it is 
clear that a program is not only 
SEE SGA, PAGE A7 
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man moved on to Columbia Uni- 
versity, where she taught in the 
anthropology department for 16 
years, becoming a full professor 
with tenure. 

After that, she taught at Har- 
vard University in the Kennedy 
School of Government, the soci- 
ology department, and was the 
Dean of Social Science in the 
Radcliffe Institute for Advanced 
Studies. 

Eight years later, Newman 
moved to Princeton, where she 
taught for six years in the sociology 
department and at the Woodrow 
Wilson School, which is for inter- 
national and public affairs. New- 
man has been at Hopkins for two 
months, and she has already come 
up with plans for the school year. 

Most immediately, she has 
changed the dean’s office to cre- 
ate divisions for science, humani- 
ties, and social science. There is 
now a Dean of Humanities and 
Social Sciences and a Dean of Sci- 
ences. 

She also created a Dean of Un- 
dergraduate Education, Steven 
David, who will work on projects 
that will be important for stu- 
dents and their undergraduate 
experiences. 

Along with the new deans, 
Newman is also carefully look- 
ing at every department. 

“Over the next two academ- 

years, my colleagues in the 

Krieger School are going to de- 

vote a lot of attention to the intel- 

lectual future of all of the fields 

we study, and think hard — in 
SEE NEWMAN, PacE A8& 
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The ultimate goal of the University is to move towards three-year guaranteed housing. 


University proposes 
campus housing for lot 


By NOLAN DIFRANCESCO 
For The News-Letter 


It has been five years since the 
now-empty Olmsted lot had first 
been cleared to make way for a 
high-rise condominium project. 
It has been nearly two years since 
the Hopkins administration pur- 
chased the lot with possible ideas 
of one day building upperclass- 
men housing. 

To date, these plans are still in 
the discussion phase. 

It was in April of 2009 that the 
University had purchased the 
1.13 acre lot on the corner of 33rd 
Street and St. Paul Street, across 
from Charles Commons, for $12.5 
million. 

The purchase had been called 
a “strategic acquisition,’ one 
meant to allow the University to 
develop the property as neces- 
sary in the coming years. Cur- 
rently, the task remains’ very 
much within the planning stages. 

Previously, the lot had been 
owned by the development firm 
Struever Bros. Eccles & Rouse 
who had planned on building a 
high-rise, high-quality condo- 
minium complex on the property. 


Currently, school administra- 
tors foresee a university-owned 
complex offering substantial 
room for upperclassmen hous- 
ing, ground level retail space, 
and options for public parking. 

Larry Kilduff, Executive Di- 
rector of Facilities for the Uni- 
versity, acknowledged that these 
elements of the final project were 
all being discussed, but specif- 
ics would be “a function of the 
design process when that time 
comes.” There is no set timeline 
for such a project. 

According to Kilduff, a uni- 
versity complex could house up 
to 1000 upperclassmen under 
ideal circumstances. For compar- 
ison, Charles Commons across 
the street offers rooms to just 
over 600 Hopkins students. 

By and large, students are ex- 
cited at the ideas offered for the 
new project. ; 

“IT think it would be very 
worthwhile for the University 
to look into using the space to 
expand student housing,” junior 
Tara Brailey said. “There are 
many upperclassmen who would 
take advantage of on-campus 

SEE OLMSTED, pace A8 
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he past weeks of heavy rain caused minor leaks on M-Level of the Library. The flooding, however, did not cause damages. 


Heavy rains cause leaking in library 


By ERICH REIMER 
Staff Writer 


Any student who has been in 
MSE within the past two weeks 
has probably noticed cones and 
police tape around M-level, along 
with a distinct smell and some 
unusual dampness. 

Because of the heavy rain in 
the past two weeks, M-level has 
seen some instances of leaking 
and flooding to the surprise of 
many students. However, Sheri- 
dan Libraries is hard at work fix- 
ing the problem. 

“The flooding on M level was 
due to the high winds and rain 
from the tropical storm; rain 
came in around the garden area,” 
Brian Shields, the Sheridan Li- 
braries’ Communications and 
Marketing Manager, wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. “We 
have had smaller leaks off and on 
but the winds and heavy rain of 
the past month resulted in a bit 
more water than we’d typically 
expect.” 

However, it seems the flooding 
did not cause many problems. 


“The flooding did not really 
cause any damage, but it did cre- 
ate some wet carpet, which was 
cleaned up by Custodial Services 
with a wet vac,” Shields wrote. 

Many students were su rprised 
by the fact that the library had 
flooding. j 

“T wouldn't have expected it,” 
sophomore Jordan Hoffmann said. 

“I saw a section roped off a 
few days ago,” Taylor Reese, a 
5 year of a5 year masters-bach- 
elors candidate said. Reese was 
“surprised [by the flooding]. . . 
with such sensitive books here 
and all that . . . I've been here for 
years, and never noticed flooding 
in here before.” 

However, many _ students 
didn’t find that it affected their 
work in the library significantly 
while some didn’t even really no- 
tice it. ; 

“T noticed a faint smell... I 
avoided the immediate area [of 
the flooding]” said Reese. 

“I haven't really noticed .. . ” 
sophomore Merrie Zhang said. 
As for how to fix the flooding, 
“Tm not really sure what they 


cando.. 
structure of the building.” 

Shields described the process 
of repairing leaks on campus. 
“For leaks in any building on 
campus (not just MSEL), JHU Fa- 
cilities is the department respon- 
sible. We immediately contact 
them and they take it from there, 
assigning the relevant workmen 
to the job at hand. For example, 
the roofers have caulked around 
the garden area, which will help 
prevent leaks and flooding in the 
future.” 

The library plans to ad- 
dress future occurrences of 
this problem through install- 
ing some new roofing on MSE. 
“We are in the process of meet- 
ing with roofers to have a new 
roof put on the MSEL (above 
Q-level), and I can let you know 
when the schedule is: set. ‘The 
job should be complete before 
the end of the calendar year,” 
Shields wrote. 

Therefore, students in the fu- 
ture can look forward to flood- 
free days and nights of library 
studying. 


Health & Wellness offers flu shots this fall 


By JUSTIN LI 
Staff Writer 


The Student Health and Well- 
ness Center will have a Regis- 
tered Nurse on hand October 19, 
20, and 21 to exclusively adminis- 
ter flu vaccine to students, either 
by appointment or’ by walk-in, 
said Dr. Alain Joffe, Director of 
the Student Health and Wellness 
Center. 

Aside from those three days, 
students may also receive flu vac- 
cine by scheduling an appoint- 
ment at the Health Center. 

The Health Center only offers 
the injectable version of the vac- 
cine. The vaccine costs $15 per 
dose or $8 per dose for students 
with the Student Health Insur- 
ance. 

The Health Center held two 
previous vaccine clinics at the 
MSE Library, in which they vac- 
cinated 343 students. 

Although the H1N1 virus is 
only a year past, Joffe does not 
anticipate it posing a similar 
threat this flu season. 

The reason for H1N1’s deadli- 
ness was that “it was a brand new 
virus that people under the age 
of 40-50... had no prior immu- 
nity to it,” he explained. 

However, according to Joffe, 
“it is now consider one of the sea- 
sonal flu viruses that will circu- 
late for years and years to come.” 

Each year, the Health Center 
typically sees 50 to 100 students 
get the flu. Although the symp- 
toms only last for a few days, 

Joffe still recommends students 
receive the vaccine. 

“The official recommendation 
from the CDC is that anybody 
who is interested in decreas- 
ing their risk of getting the flu 
should get a flu shot annually,” 
Joffe said. 

Citing a study done at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota by Dr. Kris- 
tin Nichol, Joffe said that getting 
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The Health and Wellness Center is offering flu shots for $15 per student. 


vaccinated results in “less time 
away from school” and “fewer 
days sick.” 

Some students agreed 
Joffe’s recommendation. 

Freshmen Conor Flemming 
said, “I don’t want to get sick,” 
as his reason why he chose to get 
vaccinated. 

Junior Leanna Owen said, “I 
can’t afford to get the flu during 
the semester.” 

Senior Mohammad Modarres 
said, “It’s just the right thing to 
do.” 

However, some students held 
differing opinions and felt that 
flu shots were unnecessary. 

Freshmen Stephen Kingery 
said, “I never have [had a flu 
shot]. I don’t really see the need.” 

Junior Mariela Pinedo said, 
“I'd rather my body fight off any 
infection | get by itself... I'd 


with 


rather my body work the way it’s 
supposed to.” 

Some students, like Junior Aris 
Bouloubassis, expressed stronger 
opinions against the vaccine, cit- 
ing its potentially dangerous side 
effects. 

Bouloubassis said, “There is 
no real way to know how you 
will be affected by the flu shot.” 

He referred to cases in which 
a flu shot agitated a patient's 
underlying illness and resulted 
in the patient becoming para- 
lyzed. 

Although Joffe acknowledges 
some may suffer some ill effects, 
he still encourages students to be 
immunized. — 

“The reality is the overwhelm- 
ing majority of people that get 
vaccinated have no ill effects. 


And it does work .. . It’s not 100 


percent but it does work.” 
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Professorial hiring freeze 


OCTOBER 14, 2010 


lifted 


For fiscal year 2010, Hopkins welcomed 29 new faculty members 


By ARI WEISS 
Stall Writer 


2009 it was an- 
nounced that as a result of the 
eCCONOMIC 


In February 


University 
leadership would take a volun- 
tary five percent pay-cut and a 
hiring freeze would become ef- 
fective from February 2009 until 
June 30, 2010. 

“The recent recession cut uni- 
versity 


recession, 


revenues and expendi- 
tures also had to be cut in order 
for the schools and divisions to 
balance their budgets,” Univer- 
sity spokesman Dennis O’Shea 
wrote in an email to The News- 
Letter. “We did balance the uni- 
versity’s budget, but just barely 
... the surplus made was very 
small, probably only about two 
percent of revenues... 
budget of over $4 billion.” 

rhe hiring freeze for faculty 
and staff ended for this school 
year, and there are currently 29 
new faculty and staff members 
in the Krieger School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

This figure also includes Kath- 
erine Newman, the new Dean of 
the Krieger School, as she is con- 
sidered a staff member. 

O’Shea wrote that the efficacy 
of the hiring freeze is not yet ful- 
ly known. 

“We don’t have a specific 
number on (the amount of mon- 
ey saved),” O’Shea wrote. “The 
schools and divisions were, in 
Fiscal Year 2010, as they always 
are, responsible for making their 
own budgets balance. 

“The hiring and salary freez- 
es would have been taken into 
account at the divisional level 
among the many actions the di- 
visions took to get their division- 
al budgets to balance.” 

O'Shea wrote that though it is 


from a 


| not known how much was saved 


as a result of the hiring freeze for 


| the fiscal year of 2009, depart- 


ments within the University were 
able to come up with a balanced 
budget, though money was tight. 
“They (other departments) 
took other measures well, such 
as cutting operating budgets, 
postponing capital projects, etc,” 
O’Shea wrote. “It is the bottom 
line that gets reported up to the 
university level, not the details of 


| how the divisions get to the bot- 


tom line. 

“So while I can tell you that 
the university did, in fact, bal- 
ance its budget in Fiscal Year 
2010 and did, in fact, run an over- 
all very small surplus, I can’t tell 
you precisely how much the hir- 
ing freeze contributed to that re- 
sult, because each division of the 


| university got to ‘balanced’ by its 
| own path.” 


O'Shea said that the imposi- 
tion of the hiring freeze was a 
part of a series of financial deci- 
sions made by former President 


| Brody before he left and handed 
| over the presidency to current 


president Ron Daniels. 
“The decision to impose a 
freeze in Fiscal Year 2010 was a 


| joint decision of then-President 
| Brody and the senior leadership 


of the university, including the 


| deans,” O’Shea wrote. “As to how 


hiring is done, hiring for faculty 


and staff are done differently 
“For staff, the hiring decision 
is made in the office or depart- 
ment in which the person will 
work, with the help of Human 
Resources and under the rules 
that 
forth 
“Faculty hires are made by 
the academic departments in 
consultation with the deans and 
the academic the 
schools; if a grant of tenure is 


Human Resources sets 


councils of 


involved, then the trustees also 
must approve.” 

Where the endowment is 
concerned, O’Shea wrote that 


it is not a free-for-all and that 
they money within the endow- 
ment is made up of collection 
individual funds. 

“The endowment is not one 
big pot of money,” O'Shea wrote. 
“It is made up of thousands of in- 
dividual funds, each of which is 
restricted by the donor as to how 
it can be used. 

“Some of those endowment 
funds do generate income that is 
used to pay salaries — salaries of, 
for instance, professors who hold 


looked at as a whole. Endow- 
ment income is only one kind of 
revenue source, and salaries are 
only one kind of expenditure. 
The big picture is much more 
complicated than just those two 
factors.” 

According to a review from 
2008-2009 on the Consumerist, 
of the top 25 highest tuitions for 
colleges, Hopkins ranks seventh. 

This tuition, which hits at least 
$50,000 a year, will only be in- 
creasing in upcoming years. 

As many students know, tu- 
ition money is used to maintain 
and operate facilities on and 
around campus, to fund research 
opportunities, to pay and pro- 
vide campus security, to salary 
professors and in a number of 
other areas. 

However, when the economy 
took a turn for the worst in the 
last quarter of 2007, every person 
and institution domestically was 
affected, including Hopkins. 

In February of 2009, then- 
school President William R. 
Brody announced via email a 
fiscal approach for Hopkins in 


endowed _ professorships. But addressing these challenges that 
other en- would — en- 
dowment tail making 
funds pay 7 . ‘ : : a number of 
for finan- We did balance the sacrifices to 
cial aid or _yniversity’s budget, but meet such 
research , : needs. 
or other just barely...the surplus eur 
cinds i , most y 
Kinds of made was very small, See phate 
expenses. . and a_ half 
To pay probably only about two years later, 
professors, a we look to 
endow- percent of revenues... examine 
ment funds — DENNIS O’SHEA how _ these 
cannot be “challeng- 


used indis- 
criminate- 
ly, O'Shea 
wrote. 

“We can’t use an endowment 
fund that is restricted to finan- 
cial aid to pay for salaries or re- 
search, and vice versa,” O’Shea 
wrote. “And not all salaries are 
paid with endowment income. 

“Many, 
paid out of the university’s cur- 
rent income — that is, income 
that does not come from endow- 
ment investments. The sources 
of current income include tu- 
ition, research grants, and phil- 
anthropic gifts intended for im- 
mediate use.” 

O’Shea also said there is a 
direct correlation between cut- 
backs at the University and the 
size of the endowment. 

“The endowment was small- 
er than it had been, because 
the stock market tanked, so the 
endowment did not produce as 
much income as expected, and 
we could not spend as much 
as planned,” he wrote. “Hiring 
and salaries were frozen as one 
response to that fact. But there 
were other sources of income 
— not just endowment income 
— that came up short during 
the recession, and there were 
other measures taken by the 
university to meet the budget 
shortfall.” 

“In other words, the uni- 
versity’s budget is very, very 
complicated, with lots of kinds 
of revenue and lots of kinds 
of expenditures. It has to be 


UNIVERSITY SPOKESMAN 


es” have im- 
proved, if at 
all. 

As part of President Brody’s 
blueprint, a number of alterations 
were to be implemented and be- 
come active as of July 1, 2009. 

First off, there would be a 
freeze on hiring “both faculty 
and staff positions” through June 


many salaries are 30 ™6f 


Second, no faculty or staff 
member could receive a salary in- 
crease unless they were obligated 
to receive based on the terms of 
their respective contracts. 

Finally, there would no longer 
be overtime for faculty unless 
they received the proper approv- 
al. Based on Brody’s email, most 
other things were to remain in 
status-quo. 

Though the economy is still 
going through a recession, the 
university has seen improvement 
from the original situation it faced 
this past February. 

As is evident across campus, 
the university has renovated Gil- 
man Hall and is currently in the 
midst of constructing an exten- 
sion to the library and complet- 
ing renovations on the exterior of 
Shriver Hall. 

“Economic conditions seem to 
be improving and the endowment 
has recovered to some extent,” 
O'Shea said. 

“We're continuing very strict 
budget discipline ... We seem to 
be over the worst of it, and so we 
have relaxed the toughest budget- 
ary measures that were imposed 
last year. 
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On campus recreational spaces ollen difficult for students to reserve 


By BRIANA LAST 
Staff Writer 


« 

With — temperatures 
cooling, students 
to take advantage of the Various 
outdoor locations On campus 


Teams, clubs and individual stu- 
dents alike are 


campus to hold 
petitions, and s 
fore the cold se 
to the limited 


rapidly 
are scrambling 


Vying for spots on 
events, host com- 
pend free time be- 
ts in. However, due 
amount of space 
and the ever-increasing Bomar 
for those, many students a re faced 
with the challenges of 
available recreatio 
space. 


finding 
ational or athletic 


In terms of outdoor athletic 
space, students have voiced com- 
plaints that none of the three fields 
on campus are readily available 
for casual use. The baseball field, 
because it is composed of real 
8rass that might be ruined by in- 
discriminate use, is not open to 
the general public, according to 
Senior Associate Director of Ath- 
letics and Recreations Bill Har- 
rington. 

The practice and lacrosse fields 
are equally as hard to get ahold of. 
Increasingly occupied by teams 
and clubs, they are rarely open to 
the public, and when they are, it 
is only after a lengthy process of 
making reservations. 

Harrington speculated that the 
two main reasons for the increas- 
ingly cramped sports and recre- 
ational spaces on campus are the 
increase of enrollment over the 
years and more sporadic class 
hours. Indeed, he pointed out that 
classes end a lot earlier than they 
used to, which meant that teams 
were able to hold practices ear- 
lier in the day, creating a larger 
window of space for students 
who weren't affiliated with sports 

teams or club sports to play. In 

contrast, there are more students 
now, nearly half of which play for 
a team or a club sport, competing 
for limited space in a smaller time- 
frame. 

To make matters worth, unfor- 


AJ 


tunately for students who simply 
want to pick up a game of soc- 
cer or a game of ultimate frisbee, 
there are a slew of groups that 
get priority of athletic space. Var- 
sity in-season sports get first pick, 
then varsity-off sports, 
followed by club and intramural 
sports. Moreover, many students 
are not aware of how to reserve 


season 


Spaces or when the spaces are 
available. There have been student 
complaints about resery ing spots, 
which some students say require 
long waits that are simply not 
worth it. In response to this Har- 
rington said that he wasn’t sur- 
prised that in the past couple of 
years waits were long, however he 
said that this is already running 
are lot more smoothly: “If you call, 
you'll be able to get a response ina 
matter of days.” 

However, reservation for stu- 
dent groups and unstructured 
time for students simply looking 
for space are entirely different 
entities. Many students complain 
that when sports, clubs, or groups 
are not reserving the space the 
field should be open. Or, as Vic- 
tor Oh, a junior who has encoun- 
tered difficulty finding space re- 
marked, “[when] no one’s using it 
[the field,] they should open it up 
... If they do end up opening the 
field, they should also give people 
an idea of why we had it closed.” 
Oh’s comment highlights the two 
kinds of frustration students feel: 
the first pertains to the fact that it 
is often unclear when the practice 
field is available and when it is be- 
ing used. The second is about the 
administration’s policy of having 
the fields arbitrarily closed when 
they are not being used. 

In relation to the first point, 
because of the variable nature of 
games and sports events, there is 
no consistent schedule in which 
students can know when the 
practice field is open. Thus, it is 
incumbent upon students to be 
able to look up when it is. On the 
Recreation Center’s website, there 
is a schedule that indicates when 
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The baseball field is usually off limits for students who are not on a varsity sports team. This is due to concerns about preservation of the grass 


all of the athletic facilities are be- 
ing used. This schedule is avail- 
able to all students who are using 
a University IP address, or essen- 
tially anyone utilizing the Hop- 
kins wired Internet. The problem, 
according to Harrington, is that 
most students are not aware of 
this. When Harrington was asked 
if he’d be willing to publicize this 
information to students, he stated 
that he was in the midst of mak- 
ing the website more intuitive in 
order for more students to be able 
to access this information. In fact, 
in a follow-up e-mail, he reported, 
“Ithe Recreation Center] will be 
simplifying the link on our home 
page to the practice field schedule 
so that students will be able to see 
when the field is open for informal 
recreational use.” 

Oh’s second point, reflected by 
many students, that the field is not 
open enough as is, was something 
Harrington also discussed. He 
said that he was certainly open 
to the idea of extending the time 
the field is open, “There's no real 
reason it can’t be open during 
the day.’ However, he did men- 
tion that he was afraid of all the 
damage that might be incurred. 
According to him, the problem is 
that when teams or clubs are play- 
ing on the field, there is generally 
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some supervision of the field at all 
times. However, when the space 
is open for all student activity, the 
fear is that the field will be mis- 
treated or simply open wasting 
the electricity used to light it. De- 
spite these concerns, Harrington 
said he was at least open to trying 
leaving the gate open. Though, 
he also mentioned that if enough 
students wanted to use the space, 
they are always welcome to go up 
to the Recreational Center and ask 
for keys to the gates. Whether stu- 
dents are aware of that is unclear. 
However, it is not just ath- 
letic space that is limited. Recre- 
ational space for student groups 
seems to be a problem for many. 
Student groups seeking to host 
picnics or barbeques on campus 
have continued to hit walls. While 
some students seem to be entirely 
happy about the situation, others 
are quick to point out problems. 
Max Weider, a brother of a frater- 
nity who organized outdoor social 
events this and last year, seemed 
to find the process swift and pain- 
less: “It’s really easy. You just sign 
up, providing details about the 
event. You tell them what field 
you want, and a backup field. 
That’s it.” Dean of Student Life 
Susan Boswell reiterated Wieder’s 
points that the process is relatively 


simple. In an e-mail to The News- 
Letter, she wrote that “the BBQ pit 
is reservable up to 2 weeks in ad- 
vance and no later than 48 hours 
in advance. We have never had a 
conflict with student groups get- 
ting the space, unlike some of our 
other rooms. Departments have 
asked for this space repeatedly but 
we do reserve this space for stu- 
dents only. As a result, students 
have never had an issue reserving 
the space.” 

However, on the opposite side 
of the spectrum, many students 
voiced complaints. The barbeque 
pit in front of the AMRs, like the 
practice field, is a highly coveted 
spot for student groups looking to 
host events. SGA president Mark 
Dirzulaitis said, “I’m not particu- 
larly happy that there’s a lack of 
resources in this area but what 
can we do this year? Until more 
places are built, it'll be difficult to 
find places and it really depends 
on what spaces you're looking for 
... Friday afternoon or weekend 
barbecues are popular times for 
student groups because big events 
can be held throughout the rest of 
the week. We on SGA lobby for 
bigger projects to receive space.” 

For now, Dirzulaitis offered 
some advice. “I think the best 
strategy to get around [the lack of 
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space on campus] is to host things 
off campus.” Dirzulaitis said. 
“For SGA, I have barbecues at my 
house. Using off campus resources 
is a good approach for upperclass- 
men in student groups.” He also 
pointed out that it’s likely more ex- 
pensive to do events such as barbe- 
cues on campus, and suggests that 
student groups looking for places 
to host events look into booking 
space up by the Recreation Cen- 
ter, which is equipped with four 
picnic tables and is amenable to a 
grill, an idea that was suggested by 
Harrington and Boswell as well. In 
fact, Harrington mentioned there 
might be a grill in the Recreation 
Center that could be used. Dir- 
zulaitis, who has had to schedule 
many evens in the past, also sug- 
gested utilizing the quads, espe- 
cially the Decker Quad. 

In the future, Dirzulaitis and 
the rest of the SGA would like 
a student union built when the 
money is available. However, for 
now the spaces that are available 
must be utilized. Dirzulaitis also 
suggested thinking of creative so- 
lutions to host events. For groups 
of about 20 students, which is the 
amount most student groups con- 
tain, the space available on cam- 
pus for outdoor events appears 
to be no problem at all, especially 
when booked in advance. Wei- 
der said that this year he booked 
Dorm Wars six months in advance 
in order to ensure he got the spac- 
es he wanted. 

As for when the weather gets 
cold, Dirzulaitis added to Weider’s 
affirmation that Charles Commons 
is a good place to use: “Charles 
Commons was designed for the 
purpose of providing places for 
student groups to meet.” He also 
suggested utilizing indoor spaces 
such as Shriver, which he said 
was “such a great space,” or even 
the Arellano Theater in Levering 
Union. His main point was for stu- 
dents to get creative, to branch out 
from the normal areas in order to 
ensure that they would get spots. 
The race has already begun. 


Mathemagician wows Hopkins audience 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
Staff Writer 


Arthur Benjamin could have 
come straight from central cast- 
ing for a math professor — he is 
a small man with a nasal voice 
and a slight hunch in his back, as 
if he’s perpetually leaning over. 
He has thinning brown hair and 
gets absurdly animated when 
someone so much as mentions 
math. The smile on his face while 
he writes numbers down on the 
large white sheets of paper he 
uses to demonstrate his abilities 
is one of youthful exuberance. 

But one way this 41 year old 
professor of Mathematics at Har- 
vey Mudd College breaks from the 
mold is in his love for the show- 
manship of magic — and how he 
has innovatively combined his 
two passions into one act which he 
describes as Mathemagics. 

Hopkins hosted Benjamin last 
Thursday, October 7 in an hour 
long demonstration of his unpar- 
alleled mental math abilities. The 
professor, who has been featured 
in The New York Times and USA 
Today as well as being the first 
mathematician to appear on The 
Colbert Report, wowed a well at- 
tended auditorium with his rap- 
id fire mental calculations — as 
well as stopping to serenade his 
audience with a mathematically 
inspired parody of American Pie. 

Benjamin’s tricks included the 
rapid squaring of large numbers 
and the ability to decipher the 
day of the week from any date in 
history. 

Although it seems like the an- 
swers just pop into Benjamin’s 
head, he maintains that he is not 
a Rain Man — esque mathemati- 
cian: “There is a definitely meth-_ 
od to my madness,” he said. 

Benjamin spent the second 
half of his show explaining the 


_ tricks and tools of rapid men- 


tal mathematics. Squaring large 
numbers, for instance, was a 
three step process: 

Take a number, such as 13 — an 
easy number to multiply from 13 is 
10, so remember the number 10. 

Because you went down three 
to get to 10, you want to multiply 
ten by 16 (13+3) which gives you 
an answer of 160. 

Then, take the difference used 
in these numbers (three in this 
case) and square it — that gives 


you nine, which can be added to 
your previous answer to get 169, 
which is 13 squared. 

This method can be compound- 
ed upon to multiply extremely 
large numbers very rapidly. 

Benjamin uses an elaborate 
phonetic alphabet to remember 
long numbers on the fly. By add- 
ing consonants to these phonetic 
sounds, Benjamin creates words 
which he can use to remember 
extremely long numbers. 

The first 24 dig- 
its of pi, for example, are: 
3.14159265358979323846264 but 
can be translated, using the pho- 
netic word association, to: “My 
turtle poncho will my love pick 
up my new mover ginger.” 

Benjamin asserts that “if you 
say that sentence several times 
you will unfortunately have it 
memorized.” ; 

_ The next 17 digits are “my 
movie monkey plays in a favou- 
rite bucket.” 

Benjamin combines this abil- 
ity to instantly memorize long 
numbers and a life time fascina- 
tion with mathematics to per- 
form seemingly impossible men- 
tal mathematical feats which had 
parents clapping and small-chil- 
dren cheering. 

Benjamin's grand finale was 
a rapid fire squaring of a ran- 
dom five digit number. Audi- 
ence members shouted out digits 
between 1 and 9, leaving Benja- 
min with the gargantuan task of 
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squaring 37, 847. 

He warned the audience that 

there was probably a 50 percent 
chance of getting the answer 
wrong, and proceeded to think 
aloud as if he were auctioning off 
a valuable antique — the num- 
bers came thick and fast, punctu- 
.ated with words like “chin” and 
“Chekhov,” before finally getting 
the correct answer of 1,432,395,409 
in less than a minute. 

Benjamin’s mathematical 
tricks left his audience impressed 
with his unique brand of magic. 

“It’s pretty incredible how he 
multiply such big numbers in 
his head so quickly,” freshman 
David Forster said. “The most 
surprising thing is that it’s not 
autistic savants where they don’t 
know what's going on but he ac- 
tually has a method in his head 
that he’s memorized to solve the 
problems quicker.” 

Senior Evan Okin was equally 
impressed.“It seemed almost ro- 
botic,” he said. “It seems incredible 
that someone could do calcula- 
tions of that nature in such a short 
time — it’s really remarkable.” 

While. attendees still got the 
wow factor associated with mag- 
ic shows, they also received an 
unusual sense of enlightenment 
because in this case the magician 
did reveal his secrets. 

“If any psycho wanted to prac- 
tice enough they could eventual- 
ly, hopefully, become as quick as 
he is,” Forster said. 


A4 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 
Staff W riter 


As you read this issue of The 


News-Letter, how are you com- 


prehending the words that are 


on this page? How are you able 
to understand your friend sitting 
next to you as she worries about 
her fast-approaching midterm? 
How are you able to string a sen- 
tence together that will relieve 
her worries? 

These are the little phenom- 
ena that Colin Wilson, 
Professor in the 


Associate 
Cognitive Sci- 
ence Department, is passionate 
about. 

After studying at Johns Hop- 
kins University for a semester 
during his senior year as an 
undergraduate, he came back 
to earn his Ph.D., then ventured 
to California to teach at UCLA. 
Returning to Hopkins in 2007, 
Wilson’s enthusiasm for his re- 
search is only matched by his 
passion for teaching, which he 
profusely exhibits in classes 
such as Cognition, Phonology 
I and II, and various research 
seminars. 


News-Letter (N-L): How did 
you get interested in Cognitive 
Science? 

Colin Wilson (CW): I first got 
interested in Linguistics, in par- 
ticular, when I was studying at 
the University of Colorado at 
Boulder and I was fishing around 
for something to major in. I had 
started out majoring in Natural 
Sciences. 

I took a couple of classes in 
Linguistics, and I just got re- 
ally interested in it — I always 
loved languages. It was just a 
nice combination between my 
scientific and language-related 
interests. 


N-L: Did you immediately 
connect your studies in Linguis- 
tics with the field of Cognitive 
Science? 

CW: I didn’t at the time. I did 
not know that Cognitive Science 
existed. As I sort of progressed 
through my undergraduate ca- 
reer, I came to understand that 
there was a larger field [for my 
study] in Cognitive Science. 

In fact, I visited here [at 
Johns Hopkins] when I was an 
undergraduate for one semester 
during my senior year. And I 
worked with some of the people 
who are now my colleagues and 
one who ended up being my ad- 
visor. 


N-L: How was your stay at 
Johns Hopkins that semester? 

CW: It was great. | had a great 
time. | had never been on the east 
coast before. So it was a different 
experience for me. 
able. 


It was enjoy- 


N-L: How would you explain 
your field and why do you think 
it is important? 

CW: My specialty is in Phonol- 
ogy. We study the sound systems 
that are used by natural languag- 
es, what sounds they contain and 
how sounds are combined into 
words. 

Also properties like stress and 
tones that you find in languages, 
although not much in English. 

We have a scientific interest in 
understanding the structures of 
those systems and the common- 
alities among languages, also the 
ways in which they can differ. 

We hope that [our work] is 
going to be informative about 
one module in the mind and 
brain — the language module. It 
gives us a better understanding 
of what its internal structure is 
and how it is reflected in sound 
patterns in the languages of the 
world. 

So the Cognitive Science angle 
in phonology and in many other 
areas of linguistics, people are 
increasingly looking into other 
fields for techniques and meth- 
ods that would be applicable and 
perhaps well-suited to answer- 
ing the questions that we are 
interested in but are perhaps not 
as traditional a part of linguistic 
work. 

These methods are primarily 
from cognitive psychology and 
computer science and related 
disciplines, and also to a certain 
extent, neuroscience. 

So my goal as a phonologist 
is really to develop those tech- 
niques in a way to best answer 
traditional phonological ques- 
tions. What does one know when 
one knows how to produce and 
recognize the words and sounds 
of a language? 


N-L: Did phonology spark 
your interest during your under- 
graduate years or later in your 
career? 

CW: It was actually quite late; 
I was a graduate student when 
I came to specialize in phonol- 
ogy. I don’t think it happened 
for any particular reason except 
that I had many research ideas 
to pursue in that area and not so 
many in other areas. It’s not that 
I am adept at producing and per- 
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Wilson studies the sound systems that are used by natural language. He plans to study how one’s native language affects the way 4 person learns a new language. 


ceiving all the languages in the 
world—which some phonologists 
and phoneticians are quite good 
at. 


N-L: Do you study a specific 
type of languages or a specific 
group of languages? 

CW: There are two answers 
to this question. When I’ve 
worked with actual languages, I 
have tended to take the typolog- 
ical approach, which involves 
comparing many languages — 
on the upper limit, hundreds 
of languages — and studying 
their sound systems and trying 
to find ways in which they are 
similar and ways in which they 
are different and trying to’ tin- 
derstand their contributions to 
universal grammar. 

I have also worked with ar- 
tificial languages. Where in ex- 
perimental situations, partici- 
pants are taught small patterns 
that could occur in natural lan- 
guages. 

So then you could control 
the exposure to the informa- 
tion that they have about the 
artificial languages to a much 
greater detail. 

We have knowledge about 
the kind of exposure children 


In last week’s article on B10 titled “NFL heating up for some, quickly cooling for 
others,” we neglected to note the author of the esteemed column. Mike Porambo, 


a staff writer. 


In last week’s article on A2 titled “Summer hiring freeze appears over,” the 
headline should have read “Summer student hiring freeze appears over.” 


In last week’s A3 titled “Second annual President’s Day of Service held” the 
photo at the bottom of the page notes Senior Kate Barry dedicating her day to phi- 
lanthropy. The caption should have read, Senior Kate Barry poses after dedicating 


her day to service. 
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Merrill Anovic. The quote should have been attributed to Merrill Anoyick. 
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get when they are learning 
about their natural language. 
When they are in the experi- 
ment, we know everything that 
they have learned about this 
artificial language. It is much 
harder to learn everything that 
a child has heard when she is 
learning mandarin Chinese. 
[Artificial language experi- 
mentation] is increasingly a 
paradigm that is being used. 


N-L: How are artificial lan- 
guages used in experiments? 
Do you have a universal artifi- 
cial language you use for mul- 
tiple experiments or are lan- 
guages developed for a specific 
purpose? son 

CW: The artificial languages 
are very small in scale relative 
to natural languages. It’s more 
that | took particular patterns 
that I was interested in from 
real languages. 

There are still some open 
questions about how they are 
learned and what types of pat- 
terns can be learned in lan- 
guage. 

I sort of took those into the 
lab and did it on a case-by-case 
basis. | did not invent a new 
languagé that could be used in 
a movie like Avatar. 

They are very very small ar- 
tificial language so that experi- 
ments could be done in a very 
short amount of time. 


N-L: As an associate profes- 
sor here at Hopkins, you bal- 
ance a lot of time between your 
research and teaching. What is 
your favorite part of the “pro- 
fessor aspect” of your career? 

CW: Well, love the professor 
aspect of it. Primarily because if 
the questions in Cognitive Sci- 
ence are posed in a particular 
way, it’s very possible for peo- 
ple who don’t know much about 
the field to give quite intelligent 
answers to those questions and 


bring up very good ideas that 
could be pursued as research 
proposals. 

I’ve been impressed at how 
adept the students are at being 
creative in developing theoreti- 
cal ideas on the spot. 

Ideas that may have taken 
some time to be developed by 
researchers and theorists in the 
field, students sometimes can 
come up with them very quick- 
ly. 

I really appreciate that. I 
think that shows that people 
have a kind of intellectual open- 
ness that they bring to the class. 

Sometimes people will say, 
“I’m not really sure this is on 


they are willing to bring up 
ideas. 

Often those kinds of apolo- 
gies beforehand are not neces- 
sary because those ideas people 
come up with are quite relevant. 
It is very rewarding in that re- 
spect. 


N-L: What are your future 
plans? At Hopkins and any oth- 
er research projects? 

CW: I’ve just submitted a 
grant to the NSF with a col- 
league at NYU, [Lisa Davidson,] 
she was actually a fellow gradu- 
ate student with me. 

We are studying how your 
knowledge of your native lan- 
guage influences your percep- 
tion and production of a new 
language. 

In this case, it is not an arti- 
ficial one. [Davidson] has done 
quite a bit of work on English 
speakers and listeners trying to 
produce and hearing Russian 
words. 

We've been looking in more 
detail on precisely what is 
called the “acoustic phonet- 
ics” of Russian words and how 
those influence the percep- 
tion and production of English 
speakers who have had no real 


experience with Russian before 
coming into this project. 

We are studying people who 
know one or possibly more na- 
tive languages that are not re- 
lated to Russian or languages 
with similar properties, so their 
knowledge is entrenched in 
their native language. 

But they are able to adapt, 
and they are able to perform 
better on certain types of Rus- 
sian words and not on others 
and we want to understand 
why that is. They are all equally 
foreign but not equally difficult. 


N-L: What do you like most 
about ‘Hopkins? _ 


‘point, but I'll say it anyway,” CW: Lreall 


here. I think talking with them 
about intellectual issues is very 
stimulating. That’s fantastic. 

The greatest things about 
this place for me are really my 
colleagues who have a lot more 
experience in disciplines I am 
interested in. 

So there are just a lot of peo- 
ple here whose ideas are par- 
ticularly relevant and useful for 
my research and it is great to 
have them right down the hall. 


N-L: Any advice for Hopkins 
students? 

CW: They should check out 
the Cognitive Science major, 
because it provides a lot of flex- 
ibility. There are several differ- 
ent areas of concentration. 

People find it a really inter- 
esting field once they get into it, 
but it is lesser known. 

If you are interested in a par- 
ticular field of study, do what I 
did when I was just starting — 
get involved in research early in 
your career. 

People should be upfront 
about approaching — [profes- 
sors] to find out about them and 
their work. I don’t think anyone 
would be offended by an email 
or a visit to office hours. 
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SECURITY ALERTS 


Assault 


3200 N. Calvert Street 
On Oct. 7 at 12:01 AM 


A female undergraduate was walking northbound when she 
was approached by an unknown female and male who tried 
to engage her in conversation. When the undergradutate tried 
to walk away the female suspect grabbed her by the arm. The 
undergraduate pulled away and ran. Neither suspect pur- 
sued. The undergraduate did not wish to make a report to 
Baltimore Police. Investigation continuing. 


Malicious Destruction 

200 Blk. E. University Parkway 

On Oct. 7 at 10:15 PM 

A senior undergraduate reported that someone smashed his 
door knocker with a brick, as well as smashing flowers in a 
flowerpot and scattering a newspaper across his lawn. Earlier 
in the day a neighbor saw three college age males committing 
these acts but did not notify police. Investigation continuing. 


Public Urination 

Unit Blk. E. 33rd Street 

On Oct. 7 at 10:40 PM 

Campus officers witnessed a non-affiliated male urinate on a 
shrubbery near a restaurant. He then sat at the outdoor table 
of the same restaurant. When approached by campus officers, 
the suspect became belligerent. Baltimore Police responded 
and the suspect was issued a trespass warning. 


Homicide 

3500 Blk. N. Calvert Street 

On Oct. 9 at 8:51 PM 

Baltimore Police responded to investigate the death of a 
non-affiliated male. Preliminary investigation shows that the 


victim suffered a gunshot wound inflicted at another loca- 
tion. Investigation continuing. 


Destruction of Property 
Rear of 3200 Bik. N. Charles Street between Oct. 9 at 
1:30 PM and Oct. 10 at 8 PM 


Two windows on a senior undergraduate’s car were broken. 
Investigation continuing. 


Attempted Theft 

E. 32nd Street & Guilford Ave 

On Oct. 12 at 2:14 AM 

A non-affiliate informed a campus officer of a bike. theft 
in progress. The officer located a female with bolt-cutters 
attempting to cut the lock on a bicycle. When the officer at- 
tempted to arrest the suspect she became combative. Balti- 
more Police responded and the suspect was charged with 


theft and assault. Another suspected stolen bicycle was found 
nearby. Investigation continuing. 


For more information see www.jhu.edu/security 
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Multicultural block party showcases diversity 


By BRIANA LAST 
For 7he News-Letter 


The Multicultural Block Party 
was held last Friday by the Office 
of Multicultural Affairs to cel- 
ebrate diversity on campus and 
in the community. 

The event spanned the entire 
block with food, art, clothing and 
jewelry vendors, as well as musi- 
cal performances going on in the 
background. 

This is the second year that 
Block Party took place at the 
Multicultural Affairs Student 
center adjacent to the Homewood 
Apartments. 

"The purpose of the event is 
to expose Hopkins students to 
the customs and traditions of di- 
verse cultures. The event is used 
as a means to create dialogue 
and enhance understanding of 
students from different cultural 
backgrounds,” said director of 
Multicultural Affairs Irene Fer- 
guson. 

"Members of the Hopkins 
community are also provided 
with an opportunity to meet 
with and procure items/ser- 
vices from local vendors. This 
intercultural exchange allows 
students, faculty, staff and Bal- 
timoreans to explore the differ- 
ences and similarities among 
diverse communities. Various 
cultures are also celebrated 
through musical performances 
and performances by student 
organizations." 

Students and locals alike at- 
tended the party. They perused 
the various pieces of local art- 
work for sale, such as local art- 
ist Larry Stevens’ Smile collec- 
tion. 

There were also many activi- 
ties such as African bongos to 
drum on and henna tattoos, as 
well as many diverse types of 
food including Chinese vegeta- 
ble dumplings and Charm City 
cupcakes. 

Japanese Student Internation- 
al (JSI) was one of the groups 
that chose to participate in this 
year’s block party. 

"We made some Japanese food 
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Various cultural interest groups and vendors set up tables in front of the Office of Multicultural Affairs for the Block Party. 


for everyone to grab. A group of 
us got together the night before 
and cooked a lot of food, but it 
ran out quickly,” said freshman 
Michelle Mariko, who is a mem- 
ber of JSI. 

"For a lot of people, it was 
their first time 


cultural awareness [and] a shar- 
ing of cultures, said freshman 
Alla Mageid, who is a member 
of The Mentoring Assistance 
Peer Program(MAPP), which is a 
branch of The Office of Multicul- 
tural Affairs. 

Viva mia 


trying Japanese 


Nwkolo, a fel- 


food andl hope We were impressed low  MAPP 
it was a good 4 meom’ berry 
experience for with the support ate te agreed. "You 
ste of 
them. J thought “and hopestudents ofese seas to 
it went well. different cul- 
There were lots all backgrounds realize tures . . . liter- 
of groups that an: : ally." 
I didnt know. this is a celebration of Ce Eran 
existed before. there were 


all people. 


There aren't as 
many Japanese 
people here as 
other cultural 
groups, and 
there were peo- 
ple who didn't 
know about JSI, so it was good for 
them to learn about it.” 

Other students liked being 
able to learn about other cultures 
as well. 

"It's really cool that there's this 


9 p.m. - 7 p.m. 
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Computer/Electrical Engineering 


WHERE INTELLIGENCE GOES TO WORK” 


some _ students 
who had com- 
plaints, mostly 
because of the 
lack of free food 
and drinks 
available. 
"People don't want to pay for 
cultural awareness,” said fresh- 
man Zoe Longenecker Wright. 
"Yeah, especially because 
we're poor college students. Ev- 
erybody likes free food,', said 


—IRENE 


NSA is Coming to Your Campus 


You already know that intelligence is vital to national security. But here’s something you may not know. 
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freshman Tiffany Wei. 

However, student Malcom 
Douglass said that despite this, 
he would probably still come 
back next year. 

"The bongos were cool," he 
said. 

Despite the prices, there was 
a great showing at the event. Ac- 
cording to OMA's numbers, there 
were 350 people who attended 
this year. 

However, that was still 150 
fewer people than there were last 
year. 

"We would like to have [had] 
more participation from the 
total Hopkins student body. 
We were impressed with the 
support and participation this 
year and hope students of all 
backgrounds realize that this is 
a celebration of all people and 
not just particular organiza- 
tions and groups,” said Fergu- 
son. 

"[Next year}. we will not 
schedule the event during the 
fall break weekend. We will 
also invite other student groups 
to participate in this event." 


/ 


Find us on 
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Woodrow Wilson Fellow Lena Denis searches for origin of ancient artifact 


Inspired by a research paper in high school, Denis found she had a love for solving historical mysteries 


By MICHAEL NAKAN and 
MAYA SILVER 


Stat? W riters 

\ quick glance over the col 
lege experience of Senior Lena 
Denis reads like the plot of an 
Indiana Jones movie she has 


devoted years and thousands of 


dollars to studying the origins 
of an ancient Christian artifact 
and her search has taken her to 
exotic locales including Tunisia 
London and Paris, as well as li 
braries and museums across the 
United States 

When Denis was in_ high 
school, she didn’t just study his 
tory in class she decided to 


do her own research in her spare 
time 

When Denis applied to Hop 
kins 
in mind; 
cepted into the Woodrow Wil- 
Undergraduate 
Fellowship 


she did so with research 


and when she was ac- 


son Research 


program, 


which awards 
thousands of 


——————— 


Everybody wants to 


Wilson Fel 
25 in 


Each year, the 
lowship program awards 
freshmen $10,000 each 


500 


coming 
and 10 rising sophomores $7, 
each to pursue an independent 
research project of their choice 

Research can be in the hu 
manities, social sciences or natu 
ral sciences, and in recent years 
has ranged from writing and 
filming a screenplay to research 
ing prenatal cocaine and meth 
amphetamine use 

Students present their results 
Wilson Poster 


Session every spring 


to the Woodrow 


Denis has used her grant 
money to study an early Chris- 
tian ceramic tile that is housed in 
the Hopkins archaeological col- 
lection. 

“By the time I was in junior 
year I started working at the 
archaeological 
Hopkins,” 
with 


collection at 
said. “I was help- 
inventory and with 
all kinds of 
behind-the- 
stuff 
to get it ready 


she 
ing 


scenes 


dollars for in- know about the world — for _ installa- 
dependent re- : tion [in the 
search, Hop- they come from and Gilman mu- 
kins became a i a seum]," she 
Ape ae how they can make a ay, 

“Tt was difference in it. “And it sud- 
probably the denly — struck 
ultimate thing —LENA DENIS, me: ‘why don’t 
that made me I S¢ 

tt es SENIOR do research 
decide to come with some of 
here,” she said. the objects 
“T was choos- here, because 
ing between here and one other | they’re really amazing?” 
school and the fact that I got [the Denis found her research 


fellowship] pretty much cement- 
edit.” 


topic in an ancient tile of un- 
known origin, adorned with an 


COURTESY OF LENA DENIS 


Denis traveled to the ruins of Dougga, an ancient Roman city in central Tunisia. 


image of a stag drinking from a 
stream 

“This tile that had this really 
mysterious provenance and this 
really mysterious imagery,” she 
said 

“|My professor] said, ‘if you 
want to look at this, you might 
want to go to North Africa and 
look at African tiles that were 
of the Christian Roman era, be- 
cause that might be where it’s 
from. 

You might want to go to It 
aly, or you might want to go to 
France. And so | was like, ‘Ok, 
sold! Yeah, I'll do it’ And that’s 
been my w ork pretty much since 
the past year,’ 

Unwilling to use scientific 
methods due to the delicacy 
of the artifact, 
explore other 
search. 


Denis began to 
avenues of re- 


“T have to do a lot of compara- 
tive work,” she said. 

“I'm looking at other objects 
of similar materials from differ- 
ent places to see if they match 
just on a visual level, just look- 
ing at it through a really heavy 
magnifying glass or a micro- 
scope. 

Part of it has been very ar- 
chaeological in that sense. And 
that’s what I was doing when I 
was travelling. I was looking for 
examples that I can really see up 
close." 

Denis also used a central im- 
age of a stag sipping water to try 
and academically ascertain the 
age of the tile. 

“Ancient beliefs about stags 
are a little complicated to get 
into, but basically it was used by 
early Christians as an image to 
show the faithful converting to 
Christianity,” she said. 

“It would have been very 
important in the early church 
when you couldn’t have overt 
symbols, because it still wasn’t 
legal to be Christian, before the 
year 312. 

And then later on, even 
though Christianity was legal, 
it still continued to be a really 
important image to remind 
people of the various implica- 
tions of salvation and what it 
was to become a Christian.” 

Although she has tried several 
different methods to pin down 
the origins of the tile, she is still 
not positive when or where it 
came from. 

“The jury’s still out as far as 
where exactly this particular tile 
came from,” she said. 

“But we're getting closer. It’s 
coming to a point where I think 
I can generally pin it between a 
few centuries and get a couple 
contexts for it.” 

Denis plans to continue study- 
ing Italian examples and learn 
more about the Christian imag- 
ery associated with the deer, as 


Peace Corps at JHU 
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peace and understanding? 
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COURTESY OF LENA DENIS 


Denis was given a $10,000 grant to travel to Regent's Park in London, United Kingdom, where she studied an ancient Christian tile. 


well as exploring the possibility 
of a Greek connection. 

“I’ve been trying to wrap up 
the loose ends,” she said. 

Denis has, so far, spent around 
$9,000 of her $10,000 grant. 

“First -of all, out of the 
$10,000, I spend about $2,000 on 
previous research that didn’t 
quite end up happening,” she 
said. 

“It’s come out to about $7,000 
on this project... I used the bulk 
of it for paying for travel—air trav- 
el to London, to Paris, to Tunisia, 
to Tunis, and for the taxi rides to 
go to various places all over the 
country, for lodging, and some of 
the food. 

And actually a lot for museum 
entrances and for entrance to ar- 
chaeological sites. It pays a lot for 
those kinds of things, which add 
up after a while.” 

The left over money is re- 
turned to the Wilson Fellows ac- 
count to be recycled for the next 
crop of Fellows. 

Although the fellowship 
added up to a lot of extra work, 
Denis had nothing but praise 
for the program. 

"Really, there are a thousand 
pros. It was amazing that I got 
to do this stuff, that I had the re- 
sources,” she said. 

“It’s an amazing support net- 
work too, because of them and 
because the other Wilson fel- 
lows are also interested in re- 


“search.” 


And despite her Fellow status, 
she doesn’t feel disconnected from 
the general student populace. 


“If anything, it hasn’t made 
me feel more different; it’s made 
me feel more integrated in the 
Hopkins community just  be- 
cause I can find other people 
who are just as interested as | 
am in finding out more about 
the world in whatever way,” she 
said. 

“Everybody’s research is very 
different, but ev erybody wants to 


know more about the world that 
they come from and how they 
can make a difference in it.” 

With her tenure as a Fellow 
ending and her research near- 
ing completion, Denis has no 
qualms advocating the program 
to incoming freshman or rising 
sophomores. 

“T can’t recommend it more 
highly,” she said. 


COURTESY OF LENA DENIS 


On her way to the Louvre, Denis stopped on a bridge over the Seine in Paris, France. 
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Reza Pahlavi, a former Shah of Iran, spopke about media communication to Hopkins students and faculty as a part of the MSE lecture theme entitled “The Global Network.” 


Pahlavi laments lack of human rights in Iran 


MSE, From Al 
to return to Iran. Pahlavi now re- 
sides in Potomac, Maryland with 
his wife Yasmine and their three 
daughters. He has written three 
books on the state of Iran. 

Pahlavi was the featured 
speaker of the 2010 MSE Sym- 
posium, and so the Symposium 
“worked in conjunction with the 
President’s Office to organize 
this event,” Elsayed mentioned, 
citing the Symposiums apprecia- 
tion of the President's “continued 
vision and support for the Sym- 
posium.” 

“Pahlavi provides a collective 

» voice for progressive individuals 
in and outside of Iran,” Elsayed 
said, and with this “keen under- 
standing of world politics,” his 
speaking at Hopkins provides a 
great tool for students to come 
to “develop a broad understand- 
ing of the issues in areas such as 
Iran.” 

Elsaysed also noted that the 
Symposium wished to “examine 
how the advances of media and 
communication are affecting 
conflicted areas today.” Pahlavi 
heavily emphasized how “world 
media, Youtube and Twitter are 
playing a big part .. . in inform- 
ing the world about their true as- 
pirations,” and how this means 
that the “Iranian republic can no 
longer abuse it’s citizens behind 
a veil.” 

As the subject of the talk was 
exciting and relevant, “there was 
a great turnout not only from 
Hopkins, but students from Mor- 
gan State and The University of 
Maryland as well,” Elsayed not- 
ed. “The audience was especially 
passionate, and many stayed 
after the event at the meet and 
greet to share their own stories.” 

Pahlavi also discussed how 
in this technologically evolving 


Former Chinese 
academic wins 
Nobel Peace Prize 


A former literature faculty 
member at Beijing Normal Uni- 
versity, Liu Xiaobo, was award- 
ed the Nobel Peace Prize last 
Friday by the Norwegian Nobel 
Committee. Liu, who is cur- 
rently in a Chinese prison, is a 
human-rights activist known for 
his dedicated work to reform the 
Chinese authoritarian political 
system. The Committee recog- 
nized the 54 year-old Liu for “his 
long and nonviolent struggle for 
fundamental human rights in 
China.” Liu was expelled from 
academia after he participated 
in the student-led Tiananmen 
Square protests in 1989. Accord- 
ing to Chinese authorities, he is 

currently imprisoned for “sub- 


version of state power.” Later on 


Friday, President Obama called 


on China for his immediate re- 
lease, but the Chinese govern- 


ment has yet to respond. 


world, the United States as well 
as other cooperative nations, are 
being forced to rethink their use 
of diplomacy when dealing with 
the Iranian clerical regime be- 
cause such efforts have “failed 
to deter the regime in any way”. 
Pahlavi emphasized that, “[In- 
creasing] the domestic level of 
pressure on the regime,” will be 
the only way to achieve peace 
and liberal secular democracy, 
and that “attack would not only 
be ineffective...” but also “...elimi- 
nate the chance of [peace.] 

Freshman Erica Fuhrmeister 
agreed with Pahlavi’s sentiment. 

“1 was interested to see how [I] 
could have a direct influence on 
the situation in Iran. Iam excited 
by the idea that I am able to con- 
nect with young people around 
in the world through social me- 
dia,” Fuhrmeister said. 

' Pahlavi began by reviewing 
the history of the clerical regime 
of Iran, and how it “sought and 
continues to seek to challenge 
America and it’s regional allies.” 
Because of the actions of this 
“supposedly religious regime,” 
the Iranian people are “left with- 
out necessities,” and are made to 
suffer tremendous violations of 
human rights. If left unchecked, 
Pahlavi argued, “sooner or later 
the tyranny, radicalism, militan- 
cy, and terrorism of the clerical 
regime in Iran will end up be- 
yond the Middle East. The world 
can ill-afford to view such prob- 
lems as only regional...they are 
now global problems.” 

The focus of Pahlavi’s speech 
was on supporting the Iranian 
people from within, and to “in- 
vest in potential rather than the 
existing order.” 

He added that while “the nucle- 
ar issue has become top priority, 
it is not necessarily the critical, or 


most potent issue when it comes to 
motivating the Iranian citizens.” 
He felt that the international com- 
munity must absolutely heed the 
fact that internally, “economics 
and human rights conditions have 
a much greater justification to 
defy the clerical regime.” This all 
lead into his assertion that he does 
not “see any circumstance under 
which [he] could support military 
intervention. 

Pahlavi also stressed how 
“putting pressure on the current 
administration . .. penalized the 
Iranian people much more than 
the regime.” In order to secure 
peace and fairness for all, there 
absolutely must be “some kind of 
connection . . . better networking 
...an organic link.” 

Pahlavi also discussed his 
current goals and projects. 

“Tm trying to create as many 
means as possible to insure that a 
dialogue does begin,” he said. He 
said that he wanted to start with 
speaking to students and encour- 
aging them to become active and 
engage the Iranian community. 
He felt that by fostering a stu- 
dent-to-student relationship, the 
community can become respon- 


sible for “inviting [our neighbors] — 


to support the principles that go 
beyond our borders,” and “[cre- 
ating] an environment of recep- 
tion.” 

Students at the meet and 
greet were curious to speak with 
Pahlavi and “find out ways in 
which they can get involved,” El- 
sayed said. 

As Reza Pahlavi took ques- 
tions, he became even more 
impassioned about the human 
rights issues at hand. He strong- 
ly emphasized the adoption of 
the International Declaration 
of Human Rights in Iran, and 
questioned the prevalence of the 


College News in Brief 


More minority 
members enroll in 
medical school 


More minority students are go- 
ing to medical school, according to 
a report released yesterday by the 
Association of American Medical 
Schools (AAMC), Hispanic males 
enrolled in medical school saw the 
most significant growth with an 


_ increase of 17.1 percent compared 


with 2009. Likewise, Hispanic fe- 
male enrollment increased by 1.6 
percent, while total Hispanic en- 
rollment increased by 9 percent. 
Additionally, the total enrollment 
for African Americans increased 
by 2.9 percent compared with 
2009. American Indian enroll- 
ment grew by 24.8 percent, though 
the number of American Indians 
in medical school remains small. 
The total student enrollment in 
medical schools this fall increased 
by 1.5 percent, an increase of 18,665 
students over 2009. 

_ “Improving the diversity of U.S. 
medical students will be a driver 


of excellence in our health care 
system,” AAMC President Darrell 
G. Kirch said in a press statement. 
“We are very encouraged that 
more minority students are pursu- 
ing a career in medicine, and hope 
that these strong gains continue in 
the years ahead.” 


College students’ 
admiration of 
Obama dwindles 


An Associated Press-mtvU 
poll released yesterday found that 


only 44 percent of college students . 


approve of the job Obama is doing 
as president, while 27 percent are 
unhappy with his stewardship. 
This is a 60 percent drop from the 
number of college students who 
gave the president high marks in 
a May 2009 poll. Likewise, that 
same poll found that only 15 per- 
cent of college students had a neg- 
ative opinion of him then. This 
is considerably bad news for the 
president and his fellow Demo- 
crats who are fighting to keep 


“Arab-issue” when asked about 
Israeli-Palestinian relations. 
Pahlavi made it clear that he is | 
supportive of an independent | 
Israeli State, but in the sake of | 
fairness, believes that the Pales- 
tinians should have a homeland 
as well. | 

Pahlavi did emphasize though | 
that “as long as we have the cur- 
rent regime in [ran it has made 
peace in the Middle East much | 
more complicated to achieve .. . | 
the root cause of their problem is 
the clerical regime in Iran.” 

Pahlavi stressed the impor- 
tance of a secular nature of anew | 
government, an issue which is no 
longer debated among the major- 
ity of Iranians. There is some de- 
bate over what “degree of secular- 
ism” a democracy in Iran should 
adopt, though it should be said 
that all faiths should be free to 
practice and have a safe place to | 
warship. Pahlavi even noted that | 
at present, “the faith and clerical 
establishment itself is aiming for 
separation,” because all parties 
are acknowledging that with the 
“regime [proving] to be a failure 
across the board,” radical change 
is necessary. 

His focus now is on putting 
aside differences and uniting in 
a goal for Iranian secular democ- | 
racy. Pahlavi plans to work to- | 
wards this goal by concentrating 
on whatever role he has in Iran to- | 
day and “raising awareness in the 
global community.” When asked | 
about his possible involvement 
in the secular Iranian democracy 
that may be to come, Pahlavi re- | 
plied that he would be “proud 
to serve [the Iranian people] in 
whatever capacity they choose.” 

As for now, Pahlavi’s message | 
remains strong and clear. “Why 
not take the people as a factor. 
Give us a chance,” he said. 


control of the House and Senate 
this November. 


_ Arab-American 
college student 
_ tracked by FBI 


Yasir Afifi, an Arab-American 
community college student in Cal- 
ifornia discovered he was being 
tracked by the FBI after finding a 
GPS-tracking device hidden in his 
car last week. According to Wired. 
com, FBI agents and police officers 
arrived at Afifi’s apartment to re- 
trieve the device after a friend of 


SGA also addresses issue 
of lack of student unton 


SGA, From Al 
feasible but also would be ex- 
treme beneficial.” 

The overview of the proposal 
states, “the absence of such a 
program at the Johns Hopkins 
University Homewood campus 
presents a lost opportunity to 
enhance student life and sustain- 
ability initiatives.” 

The SGA will look to other or- 
ganizations for help. “One of the 
school’s main concerns is safety,” 
Dworin said. “We want to look 
to the cycling team to promote 
safety.” 

The proposal, co-sponsored 
by sophomore class senator Jo- 
anna Gawlik, also states that the 
SGA plans to collaborate with the 
Office of Sustainability, the Sus- 
tainable Hopkins Infrastructure 
Program, Students for Environ- 
mental Action and Eco-Reps. 

CityRyde, an outside con- 
sulting group that assisted the 
University of Chicago with its 
system could provide the experi- 
ence, software and advice, to kick 
start the Hopkins program. 

The locations at which stu- 
dents could check out bikes have 
not been determined. Some pos- 
sibilities include the MSE Li- 
brary, Mattin Center, the Lever- 
ing Quad, the Recreation Center 


and the Freshman Quad. 

The SGA also discussed the 
idea of a Student Union — a sepa- 
rate building designated to stu- 
dent organizations that would 
also serve as a central meeting 
place to buy coffee, study and 


use computers. Some council 
members strongly supported 
the idea. 


“We're one of the only schools 
in the U.S. to not have a student 
union... That’s pretty problem- 
atic,” sophomore-class senator 
Archie Henry said. 

Others questioned the ben- 
efits of a student union. “Mat- 
tin has been a de facto student 
union. Levering has been a de 
facto student union. Gilman has 
been a de facto student union. . 
. the campus is too spread out,” 
Dworin said. 

“Elements of a student union 
are scattered in different areas,” 
SGA president Mark Dirzulaitis 
said. “To bring these all together 
would be expensive .. . and the 
process would be inefficient.” 

The SGA also unanimously 
approved $400 of supplemen- 
tary funds for a memorial ser- 
vice for Miriam Frankl who was 
killed in a car accident almost a 
year ago. Frankl’s sorority, Al- 
pha Phi, is running the service. 


COURTESY OF SHOSHANA AKABAS 


| The SGA met to discuss the possibility creating a student union, among other proposals. 


City News in Brief 


Baltimore 
approves gun 
suppression efforts 


Baltimore, along with five 
other cities, will receive a grant 
from the Federal Government 
to support gun suppression ef- 
forts. The $300,000 Smart Polic- 


| ing Grant will go to the Violent 


Impacts Crime Section, which 
used plain clothes officers in 
several parts of the city, the gun 
offender registry, and a study 
by the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health of the Police De- 
partments effectiveness. 


Former City Coucil 
President attemped 
to fire lone white 
employee 


Former City Council Presi- 
dent Stephanie Rawlings-Blake 
reportedly pressured City Hall 
manager Jennifer Coates to fire 
the only white worker in her of- 
fice, according to the Baltimore 
Sun. Coates has brought a law- 
suit against Stephanie-Blake 
for wrongful termination of the 
white employee, as well as be- 
ing forced to work in an hostile 
environment when she refused. 


his had posted pictures of it online. 
Afifi, son of an Egyptian-born U.S. 
citizen and community leader, is a 
20 year-old U.S.-born citizen ma- 
joring in business marketing at 
Mission College. Afifi told Wired. 
com that he is on federal watch 
lists at airports and that the FBI 
agents inquired about travel to Ye- 
men and overseas training. Agents 
reportedly knew about his new job 
and which restaurants he and his 
girlfriend prefer. 


Coates is seeking $2 million. 


Baltimore sees rise 
in per capita 
income 


According to Portfolio.com 
the Baltimore metropolitan area 
had the third highest growth in 


per capita income among large 
American metro areas over the 


past quarter century. The re- 
searchers who performed the 
study looked at 25 time spans 
ending in 2009 that ranged from 
one year to 25 years. Even be- 
tween 2008 and 2009, when the 
country was stuck in a recession 
and most areas saw per capita in- 
come decrease, it increased:in the 
Baltimore metro area. 


Ports remain busy 
as record amounts 
of containers 
shipped into 

Baltimore - 


The amount of containers un- 
loaded at the Port of Baltimore 
set records this summer. In July, 
63,740 TEUs (20 foot equivalent 
units) came across docks in Bal- 
timore, an all time high. The pre- 
vious high, set in 2005 before the 
recession, was 56,454 TEUs. June 
and August of this year also saw 
high activity. In June 57,277 TEUs 
came across the docks and in Au- 
gust the docks saw 57,510 TEUs. 


Prisoner almost 
jailed 14 years too 
long due to 

clerical error 


Thomas Perrin was wrongly 
sentenced to 20 years in prison, the 
Baltimore Sun reports. A review 
of the conditions surrounding the 
case dropped the sentence to six 
years after it was revealed that Per- 
rin had two, not three, priors. 
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DSAGA raises over $400 tor charity 
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COURTESY OF RACHEL WITKIN 


Newman spent time at Berkeley, Columbia, Harvard and Princeton before coming to Hopkins. She hopes to improve the undergrad experience. 


Dean discusses life before Hopkins 


NEWMAN, FRomM Al 
collaboration with _ distin- 
guished scholars from others 
universities about how we 
might respond to new opportu- 
nities within and between de- 
partments This is the essence of 
the strategic planning process,” 
Newman said. 

To help understand the direc- 
tion each field is going in, there 
is a “Futures” program that 
goes on every Thursday, where 
faculty and students gather to 
talk about a specific department 
or program. Tonight’s program 
will be about Physics and As- 
tronomy. 

Then, on Friday, the faculty 
from that field meet to just fo- 
cus on that one field. Eventu- 
ally, faculty will have to write 
an extensive statement on their 


department and what they 
envision for the future of the 
field. 


“This is going to lead to 34 
documents at the end of the day 
that will help me and my faculty 
colleagues think through how 
the Krieger school itself should 
be composed going forward. As 
we start looking [towards grow- 
ing] the faculty, where should 
our new professors come from? 
In what fields and what areas 
will be worth building?” New- 
man said. 

While the academic areas of 
the Krieger School of Arts and 
Sciences are very important to 
look into, Newman also finds it 
important for her to get to know 
her students. 

She has been having dinners 
for undergraduates every week 
where they come with their pro- 
fessor and other faculty mem- 
bers, who talk about their current 
research. 

“T have been very intent on 
trying to create or contribute to 
a more meaningful community 
experience for undergraduates. 
I wanted my home to be open to 
students. I’m just a block and a 
half away from the campus, so 
I'm walking distance. And that’s 
made a difference,” Newman 
said. “It’s given me a chance to 
get to know the undergradu- 
ates, because I’m used to being 
a classroom teacher and I’m not 
right‘now, so my only real op- 


portunity to meet students and 
hear about what they’re doing 
and what's on their mind is in 
my own home, and I really value 
that. So that has been very im- 
portant to me.” 

Newman also would like for 
students to enjoy their time here, 
to experiment with what classes 
they take, and immerse them- 
selves in activities. 

“I recognize that the under- 
graduates are working excep- 
tionally hard and are devoted 
to excellence in their fields. As 
a Dean who cares about provid- 
ing opportunities for enrichment 
and engagement in the world be- 
yond the classroom, I would like 
to give them parallel opportuni- 
ties to explore and enjoy them- 
selves during this very special 
time in their lives. Four years 
goes by very quickly. After that, 
it doesn’t get easier for people to 
experiment with new interests,” 
she said. “All of us who have 
been through college recognize 
what a special time it is in your 
life. I want our students to re- 
member their years at Hopkins 
as a time when they had the 
chance to stretch themselves and 
put off, for a short time, some of 
the obligations of adulthood that 
do indeed present themselves 
down the road.” 

While working on these nu- 
merous plans to make sure 

each department in the Krieger 
school is the best that it can be, 
and that students make the most 
of their experiences at Hopkins, 
Newman also has two books in 
the works. She just went over 
the page proofs for Taxing the 
Poor: Doing Damage to the Tru- 
ly Disadvantaged, which will 
come out in February. 

She wrote it with a graduate 
student at Princeton, and it’s 
about how tax policies in effect 
since the Civil War have nega- 
tively affected poor people, es- 
pecially in the American South. 
She is currently writing The 
Accordion Family, which she 
expects to finish in about six 
months. It looks at the increas- 
ing time that young people in 
developed countries spend in 
the homes they grew up in, and 
how that will affect the devel- 
oped countries. 


“Tam going to try to main- 
tain some shred of my former 


life as a scholar, but I am very | 


well aware that that’s not eas- 
ily done, and it will be slower 


than I’m used to. That’s okay | 


because the challenge of this job 
is immense and well worth it,” 
Newman said. 
working very hard. I would be 
delighted if I could accomplish 
25 percent of the things I started 
off with, [but] that would prob- 
ably be a lot. 
end of the year to have gotten to 
know a fair amount about each 
department and the students 
that are in it.” 

Though she has only been at 
Hopkins for two months, New- 


man has enjoyed her time here | 


so far. She is impressed with 
how the alumni are dedicated to 
the new generations having the 
same experiences that they had. 
She is also looking forward to 
working more with the Presi- 
dent and the Provost. 


“[They] are truly energetic | 


and devoted and 24/7 working 


on behalf of students and fac- | 


ulty, and [they] are interested 
in making the institution stron- 
ger and stronger. Nobody’s 
resting on any laurels. They’re 
constantly thinking about ways 
to make it a better place, and | 


think that’s admirable, because | 


there are actually a lot of laurels 
here you could sit on.” 

Most importantly, Newman 
has enjoyed the beauty and the 
architecture of campus along 
with how hard the students 
work. 

“The Homewood is just ma- 
jestic. You know you're within 
the university when you see 
those beautiful brick buildings 
and the bell towers. And that’s 
something I really treasure. 
Whenever I get out of my office 
and get to walk around, I’m im- 
pressed with how stately it is, 
and what an environment that 
provides for the soul,” she said. 
“I think it’s a fantastic university, 
I'm very proud to be part of it. It’s 
always had a distinguished rep- 
utation for research, for serious- 
minded undergraduate students 
for exceptional scholarly distinc- 
tion in the humanities, social sci- 
ences, and natural sciences.” 
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toward sustaining a 
community for everyone. 
DSAGA chose this charity in 


positive 


response to six suicides that have 


been committed by LBGT youth 
in the last month. 

“We were doing this to pro- 
mote awareness discrimination 


| that occurs in both the LGBT 
| community . . 


. and with young 
people in general,” Armstrong 
said. 

One of the DSAGA presidents, 
Connie Calderon, also spoke of 
the need to raise awareness on 
campus of issues in the LGBT 
community. 

“When I try to describe the 
atmosphere [towards the LGBT 
on campus, the 
word I come up with is ‘indiffer- 
ent,’” she said. “I feel like people 
are just really into their school- 
work or things like that, and not 
really aware.” 

However, she thought that 
the Friday night event was a 
successful start to DSAGA’s ef- 
forts. 

“I think throughout the night 


| we had about 90 to 100 people 
“I expect to be | 


there... which was a little more 

than I was expecting,” she said. 

“The turnout was great.” 
DSAGA community liaison 


| Mikki Lambert estimate of atten- 
I expect by the | 


dance at the event was slightly 
lower, at around 70 people. 

“T didn’t really know what to 
expect [in regards to turnout] be- 
cause | didn’t really know what 
the attitude on campus was,” she 
said. 

She did agree with Calde- 
ron that the event was “a good 
start” to increasing awareness 
of LGBT issues and acceptance 
of the LGBT community on 
campus. 

When asked about the general 
atmosphere for LBGT students at 
Hopkins, Armstrong said “It’s on 
the rise.” 

He suggested that it could 
be improved upon by creating 
a safe space for LGBT students 
to go. “Currently, there really 
isn’t one besides the counseling 
center and the DSAGA office — 
which is really small.” 

In terms of other steps that 
Hopkins has made in the right 
direction, this marks the first 
year that the counseling cen- 
ter will have a LGBT counsel- 
ing support group. There are 
increasingly more groups ap- 
pearing around campus where 
support is offered for those who 
are out of the closet already and 
where questioning individuals 
can get help coming to terms 
with their sexuality. 

Calderon also discussed the 
new counseling group. 

“It’s a welcoming community 
... and it’s a place where people 
who are questioning their sexu- 
ality or having issues coming 
out or anything can come and 
talk,” she said. “It can be a hard 
issue for an individual.” 

Additionally, it should be 
noted that straight people are 
also included among DSAGA’s 
ranks — or ‘Straight Allies’ as 
they are called. 
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At the DSAGA event this past Friday, the group raised over $400 for a gay charity. 


ANTHONY KWAN/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
The event drew around 70 people to the event, a slightly lower turn out than expected. 
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ANTHONY KWAN/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Karaoke was a part of the DSAGA festivities, along with other contests. 


“T would like to thank ev- 
eryone who showed up to the 
event,” Armstrong said in clos- 
ing. “Anyone can feel free to 
come to our meetings, and.keep 
your eyes out for our future 
charity events!” 

This Monday DSAGA also 
recognized National Coming 
Out Day, in which they con- 
structed a door frame to rep- 
resent the “closet” that LGBT 
individuals step out of when 
they make their identity public. 


Students who passed through 
the doorway received free cook- 
ies and were also able to donate 
towards the club’s collection for 
the Trevor Project. The amount 
of money raised at that event is 
not yet certain. 

Calderon explained that 
DSAGA will continue collecting 
for the charity until next Friday. 
Students can contribute through 
the club’s Eacebook group or 
through contact with any of the 
DSAGA officers. 
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* The future of the Olmstead lot is still undecided. Plans for future upperclassmen housing are still up for discussion. 


Future of university owned lot still undecided 


OLMSTED, From A1 
housing beyond the required two 
years.” 

Some see the need for a student 
union on campus, one ‘offering 
common spaces, game or recre- 
ation spots and study areas. 

“It'd be* nice for upperclass- 
men to have a spot of their own. 
Nolan’s is more situated for soph- 
omores, and very few make use 
of Levering. Our campus simply 
needs more social spaces,” sopho- 
more Kristina Kelvy said. 

As discussion moves forward 
on the site, the ideas of many will 
be heard. 

“As any project on this site is of 
major consequence in a variety of 
ways, the decisions about it will 
involve a host of members of the 
senior leadership team of the Uni- 
versity,” Kilduff said. 

Dennis O'Shea, the University’s 
Executive Director of Communi- 
cations and Public Affairs added 
that the school will dutifully con- 
sider the concerns of neighbors. 

“We will involve the com- 
munity in the planning process, 
as we have with other projects 
in Charles Village,” O’Shea said. 
“The goal is a mixed-use project 
that improves the quality of life 
for the Johns Hopkins community 
and for the neighborhood.” 


Uncertain throughout the de- 
bate are the university's long-term 
housing priorities. 

Whether to push for four-year 
guaranteed university housing for 
those students who would want it 
is often at the crux of the debate. 

Carol Mohr, Senior Director of 
Housing and Dining Services, is 
unequivocal in regards to upper- 
classmen housing. “Guaranteeing 
housing for all undergraduates is 
our long term goal.” 

There are many options for 
how to make that goal a reality. 
“The University is examining all 
the possibilities for expanding 
University housing options. The 
Charles and Blackstone have been 
discussed in that context,” Morh 
added. 

It was in February of 2006 that 
the university had purchased the 
Charles and the Blackstone apart- 
ment buildings situated on North 
Charles Street. In much the same 
way as the Olmsted acquisition 
three years later, school admin- 
istrators were seeking to give the 
university all available options 
when student housing decisions 
were made in the future. 

“IL think that atleast 3-year 
guaranteed housing is something 
we should pursue. Ensuring stu- 
dents live in very close proximity 


to or on campus is the strongest 
force we can employ to build cam- 
pus unity, and this also helps ad- 
dress security concerns,” SGA 
President Mark Dirzulaitis said. 

Despite discussion, no timeline 
exists for any such change to be 
made. | 

On whether to renovate these 
apartments or concentrate on 
building a lot on Olmsted, stu- 
dents agree, the University should 
not make decisions lightly. How- 
ever, some are frustrated by the 
delay. 

“The Olmsted may be a blight, 
and we certainly need something 
there, perhaps housing or a stu- 
dent union,” said sophomore 
Amanda Levine. “But it must be 
built without taking away from 
the view or the feel of the neigh- 
borhood community.” 

Senior Woody Campbell feels 
that more open dialogue is neces- 
sary. 

“The administration needs to 
have some well-publicized dis- 
cussion sessions, with students 
about what they would want out 
of the space; they should also 
certainly consult with commu- 
nity members, Campbell said. “I 
think they should at least begin 
that process if they have not done 
so already.” ; 
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estled on the Po- 
tomac River, 20 
miles south of the 
nation’s capital, 
Piscataway Na- 
tional Park is an unusual gem of 
southern Maryland. 

The park owes its existence to 
another national landmark lo- 
cated right across the river: the 
Mount Vernon estate, 
Washington’s old home. 

In 1951, conservationists, 
seeking to preserve the land sur- 
rounding the estate, petitioned 
Congress to 
make the area 


C eorge 


a national 
park. By the 
early 1960s, 


the land came 
under the protection of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Today, the breathtaking view 
of the Potomac shoreline looks 
much as it did during Washing- 
ton’s time. Along with preserv- 
ing the natural landscape, the 
National Park Service, along 
with the Accokeek Foundation, 
run a colonial farm on the park 
land. 

The National Colonial Farm, 
an outdoor living history mu- 
seum, was established by the 
Accokeek Foundation in 1958. 
The farm depicts life for an or- 
dinary tobacco planting family 
in Prince George’s County in the 
770s. Skilled interpreters lead 
tours of the National Colonial 
Farm, highlighting the colonial 
structures, fields, gardens and 
animals. 

Unlike most national parks 
in the eastern United States, Pis- 
cataway Park consists mostly 
of open fields and marshland. 
While the park has woods, the 
forests seem fairly barren. There 
is little low lying scrub and bush- 
es. The sandy soil of the Potomac 
shoreline is not conducive to 
thick forests. 

Nevertheless, the forests still 
have an impressive collection of 
deciduous and pine trees. Dur- 
ing the fall, the entire river is 
transformed by the autumn col- 
ors. Fiery reds, oranges and yel- 
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Guest Columnist 


lows color the river and shore- 
line. 

Word to the wise: travel in 
groups when walking through 
the woods. 

More importantly, do not stray 
from the paths unless you know 
what you are doing. It is very 
easy to get lost in the woods, 
especially when there are very 
view landmarks to mark your 
path. 

| made the mistake of stroll- 
ing alone into the woods while 
doing taking some photographs. 
While I got 
some amaz- 
ing pictures, 
| wasted a lot 
of time try- 
ing to find 
my way back to the trail. 

If you do find yourself lost, 
walk towards the Potomac Riv- 
er. From there, you can walk 
along the river shore until you 
find a trail. : 

The forests are home to a 
vast array of wildlife. While 
they remain mostly hidden 
during the day, around the late 
twilight hours, many of Mary- 
land’s native wildlife become 
apparent. 

Deer are very common. 
During my wayward journey 
through the woods, I happened 
upon an open field. Along the 
tree line was a heard of approxi- 
mately seven white-tailed deer. 
While nothing particularly ex- 
citing, especially for those from 
the Northeast, I was comforted 
by the fact that these deer were 
still fairly wild: once they saw 
me from across the field, they 
immediately jolted away. The 
park is also home to many other 
species including beaver and 
fox. 

Piscataway Park is ideal for 
bird watching. Its array of envi- 
ronments provides perfect habi- 
tats for the vast number of birds 
native to the Potomac area. The 
National Park Service has built 
a series of boardwalks over the 
wetlands that span the Potomac 
shoreline. 

These sites are perfect loca- 
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Piscataway Park: A peaceful place for watching wildlile and relaxing 


tions for bird 
watching. Along 
with warblers, 
wrens and other 
birds, the 
forests are home 
to 


song 


numerous 
species of wood- 
peckers. 

| was lucky to 
have an encoun- 
ter with a pile- 
ated woodpeck- 
er, a fairly large 
bird with spiked 
red feathers on 
its head. Water- 


fowl are very 
common along 
the water side, 
the most com- 


mon being the 
mallard duck. 

During my 
trip, | was very 
lucky to see a 
bald eagle. I 
was taking pic- 
tures along the 
river edge when 
I spied a flock of 
mallard ducks. I 
was tempted to 
take a picture 
but, from my 
distance, I knew 
| wouldn’t get 
any good pic- 
tures. If I got 
closer, I would 
just scare the 
ducks away. So, 
I just sat there 
and watched 
the birds from 
afar. 

A few min- 
utes later, a young bald eagle 
flew over above. While it didn’t 
go after the ducks, the sight of 
the eagle was enough the scare 
the water birds. In almost per- 
fect synchrony, the ducks be- 
gan running on the water and 
took flight. All of this occurred 
around sunset. The sun’s reflec- 
tion on the water only added to 
the beauty of this almost holy 
scene. While I got no pictures, I 
know I will forever have a men- 


Experience the deliciousness of Christina Warner's Italian Creme Layer Cake, which \s for those who enjoy sweet, rich desserts. 


Making an Italian creme layer cake 


inding recipes on a 

user submitted site can 

be a risky endeavour. 

It is always important 

to weed through the 
reader comments to learn which 
ingredients to add less of, more 
of, or just leave out completely. 
However, my first and best ex- 
perience with  allrecipes.com 
yielded one of my most success- 
ful recipes to date. 

The Italian Creme Layer Cake 
is not for the sweet tooth who is 
faint of heart. While you won't 
find a sickening richness in its 


and richest desserts. 

Now combine two cups of 
white sugar, half a cup of but- 
ter, half a cup of vegetable oil 
and half a cup of shortening in 
a bowl. I’m very impatient and 
usually stick the butter in the 
microwave for fifteen seconds 
to make the ingredients easier 
to cream together. As a college 
student, I do not possess an elec- 
tric mixer, but I would highly 
recommend using one for this 
recipe, especially when we get 
to the icing. 

Add four egg yolks to the 


layers, there mixture, 
iseeta eo TO See one at 
more than Christina Warner a time. 
one slice, 4 On ite rit 
ww e t t 
please” Guest Food Columnist tive 
this cake. whites, 
Making though, as 


this cake has elicited a variety of 
its responses from its taste tes- 
ters. 

One man told me it tasted ex- 
actly like a dessert he had in New 
Orleans for which he had never 
been able to find a recipe. Anoth- 
er person asked for a card to my 
catering business. I won't claim 
to be a master chef, just someone 
who knows how to read direc- 
tions. 

Begin with three nine inch 
cake pans. This will be a layered 
cake, although certainly not one 
of ridiculous height. Make sure 
to grease these pans and preheat 
the oven to 325 degrees before 
mixing ingredients. 

Combine one teaspoon of 
baking soda arid one cup of but- 
termilk in a bowl and set to the 
side. After making a variety of 
cakes, it seems that those reci- 

pes which call for buttermilk 


have resulted in the most moist 


you'll be needing them later. Af- 
ter, blend in the buttermilk mix- 
ture which you have previously 
set aside. Alternate adding this 
with two cups of all-purpose 
flour. If it doesn’t look like batter 
at this point, then you have done 
something wrong. 

Pour in one teaspoon of va- 
nilla extract. 

In another bowl — yes, you 
will be doing a lot of dishes — 
beat the four egg whites until they 
form stiff peaks. This means that 
when you lift the spoons out of the 
frothy mixture, the whites should 
form a peak that can stand up for a 
second before folding over. 

Fold these whites into the bat- 
ter slowly. Now, add in one cup 
of pecans and as much coconut 
as you deem fit. I use a 3.5 ounce 


package of coconut and use the 


entirety of it in the batter and 
then as a topping. — 
The coconut is not overpow- 


I 


ering so don’t worry about add- 
ing it into the batter even if you 
are not a coconut fanatic. How- 
ever, | wouldn’t eliminate the 
coconut entirely as it will defi- 
nitely make the recipe less suc- 
cessful. 

Pour the batter into the three 
pans and bake in the oven for 25 
to 30 minutes. Stick a toothpick 
into the center of each cake after 
the allotted time. The cakes are 
done when the toothpick can 
be removed without any batter 
on it. Keep in mind that shelves 
and position in the oven may 
prevent the cakes from cooking 
evenly. 

As the cake bakes, I mix the 
icing. This is a cream cheese 
frosting that will require you to 
mix one eight ounce package of 
cream cheese, half a cup of but- 
ter or margarine, one teaspoon of 
vanilla and four cups of confec- 
tioner’s sugar. 

Once the cake has cooled, you 
can frost it. From there, I top with 
one cup of pecans and the re- 
maining coconut. 

The recipe only makes the 
smallest amount of icing neces- 
sary to coat the entire cake. On 
occasion, I have had to make 
more, mainly for aesthetic rea- 
sons. . 

As you can tell by the ingredi- 
ents, it is not lacking in sugar, so 
certainly consider that when you 
decide to make another batch of 
icing. However, if you attempt 
the Italian Creme Layer Cake, it 
can safely be assumed that you 
aren't worried about the extra 
calories. 

And for a recipe like this, it’s 
better to ignore to ignore the 
calorie factor entirely and just fo- 
cus on the deliciousness you are 
about to experience. 
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tal image of that scene. 

While I was very impressed by 
the park, I was very disappoint- 
ed by the park’s maintenance of 
the Potomac shoreline. Littered 
along the river’s edge were old 
candy wrappers, beer cans, plas- 
tic bottles and foam pieces. I even 
found an old tractor tire sitting at 
the water's edge. 

I travel to these great loca- 
tions to get away from civiliza- 
tion yet I cannotjescape its ugly 
marks on;the land. The, park 
needs to do a better job clean- 


Dear men, no 


omen deal with 
an entire differ- 
ent world than 
men do. We 
look at those 
around us differently than men 


| ever will. By necessity we have 


to. 
Men may be surprised to real- 


| ize just how much of their behav- 
| ior is constantly being assessed 


in every social interaction. One 
of the main ways in which we as 
a society decide to interact with 
each other is based on every per- 
son's ability to read behavioral 
cues. 

Guys may not think so, but 
women watch them constantly 
for signs of how they are go- 
ing to interact with them. And 
quite frankly, most of these as- 
sessments are not particularly 
flattering. While men watch 
women all the time for signs of 
interest, we as a gender tend to 
watch men for the exact oppo- 
site. We constantly are on the 
lookout for suspicious behavior 
in men. 

Now guys may be wonder- 
ing why this is. Well, honestly, 
it’s because we have to be. 1 in 
every 6 women will be sexually 
assaulted in ~ 
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ing the shoreline. The trash 
not only takes away from the 
beauty of the Potomac River 
but it is also a hazard for the 
native wildlife. Among nature 
enthusiasts and conservation- 
ists, there is a very simple man- 
tra: leave no trace. Before you 
leave, take all your trash. If you 
see a plastic bottle lying on the 
ground, pick it up and properly 
dispose of it. It takes little ef- 
fort but these actions make a 
big impact. aah 
I was lucky enough to stay 


certainly does 


are going to interact with me. But 
this doesn’t necessarily tell the 
whole story. 

So even if you are the most 
wholesome looking guy in the 
world, a woman probably still 
won't trust you the first time 
they meet you because, while it 
says something about you and 


how much 
you care 
about the 


impression 
you make, it 
can still be 
deceptive. 

If a guy wants to successfully 
pick up a girl they’ve never met, 
he needs to pay strict attention to 
how he appears to that girl and 
the environment that he is in. Ev- 
ery man in.the eyes of a. woman 
can (and possibly should) be seen 
as a potential assailant. 

This doesn’t stop after the 
first. social interaction either. 
Unless a woman knows a man 
extremely well — and even if 
she does — she may always be 
suspicious of him out of pure 
self. preservation, especially 
since most assaults are commit- 
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Piscataway National Park, located 20 minutes south of the nation’s capital on the Potomac River, has been preserved from colonial times. 


until sunset. Sitting on the 
fishing pier, I watched as the 
sun dipped below the _ hori- 
zon. The sky and river became 
a painter’s canvas, filled with 
shades of red, pink, yellow and 
orange. All my thoughts about 
school quickly melted away. It 
was just me, my friends and 
the pier. Life became simpler, 
less complicated. In an instant, 
| was transported to a different 
world. 

,For once, in a very long time, 
I felt alive. 


nol mean yes 


seem ‘hard to get’. Very few 
women are that ambiguous with 
their intentions. Despite what 
men think, we really do know 
what we want and when we 
want it. 

Any woman who tells a man 
that they aren’t interested re- 
ally isn’t. It also doesn’t mean 
that when 
we are civil 
to or humor 
you that we 
want you 
to continue 
pushing the 
matter. It is very possible to be 
polite to someone of the oppo- 
site gender and have no interest 
in a further relationship with 
them than a passing courtesy. 
Even in everyday interactions a 
woman has many ways of stat- 
ing interest or disinterest. 

Men need to pay as close at- 
tention to a woman’s behavior as 
we pay to theirs. Even if we are 
interested, we do draw a line as 
to what is and isn’t acceptable be- 
havior at each level of familiarity 
with men. And just as everyone 
differs in their appearance, we 


ted by men the victim previous- 
ly knew. Of course, not every 
man is a rap- 


their lifetimes. 
Now not every 
offense is com- 
mitted by men, 
and not all are 
full out rapes. 
But you have 
to realize that 
these are also 
only the num- 
bers when you 
look at report- 
ed assaults. So 

women do indeed have a legiti- 
mate reason for their suspicion 
of men; it’s not simple para- 
noia, as most men will dismiss 
it. . 

Unintentional behaviors and 
physical appearance tells much 
more about a person than you 
would think if you know how to 
read the signs. Cleanliness, per- 
sonal space and body language 
all show signs of your personal- 


ity and, by extension, how you 


ty) 


Women do indeed have 
a legitimate reason 

for their suspicion of 
men; it’s not simple 
paranoia, as most men 
will dismiss it. 


ist, but from a 
woman's point 
of view, she 
can always be 
at risk. 

One of the 
main reasons 
that = women 
constantly have 
to be on guard 
stems from \the 
fact that our 
words and ac- 
tions are not always taken at face 
value by others. ate net S 

Women have to at a glance 
know from your behavior if 
you are going to be one of those 
men who pushes the subject. 
When we say rfo, when we ig- 
nore you, when we give off “get 
the hell away from me” vibes, 
no matter how nonchalant we 
may seem, we really do mean 
dite 

This isn’t a trick, a ploy to 


also have different levels of how 
comfortable we are with men. 

Now, a man just. trying to 
get to know a girl he thinks is 
pretty is not at fault. But various 
social cues have stopped being 
recognized as our culture slow- 
ly moves back towards a state 
where we are more and more self 
involved. Few pay any attention 
to the actions of those outside of 
themselves unless it affects them 
directly. 

This coupled with the shift 
in current culture to show 
women who can’t decide what 
they want or who don’t say 
what they mean creates a cul- 
ture that looks at women as be- 
ing ambiguous in their desires 
and needs. 

This kind of behavior is con- 
tinually reinforced by society. It 
poses a serious threat to the wel- 
fare of women throughout the 
country and will continue to get 
worse. unless everyone becomes. 
more conscious of the people 

_ they interact with. — 
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EDITORIALS 


Leveling the playing fields 


On-campus recreation space is the 
subject of concern for many students. 
The practice fields are particularly 
hard to access as they are increasing- 
ly occupied by team and club sports. 
Many students are left without access 
to the fields during times when they 
would like to utilize them. Moreover, 
access to the AMR II barbecue pit, 
one of the only outdoor social spaces 
on campus that comes equipped with 
picnic tables, is notoriously restricted. 
It seems clear that lack of access to 
recreational space is growing prob- 
lem on campus. With such a strain on 
resources, a massive change is need- 
ed. 

One thing that causes overcrowded 
recreational spaces is confusion over 
how to reserve them. The University 
certainly provides students with the 
ability to reserve venues, but methods 
for doing so are not well known. The 
Office of Student Life and the Athletics 
Department, along with other relevant 
departments, should publicize the op- 

tions and make information more read- 
ily available. 

Sports teams should undoubted- 
ly be able to have primary access to 
the baseball and practice fields. Their 
competitive success is dependent on 
their ability to use these facilities. 
That said ‘however, sports teams’ 
nearly exclusive right to the fields 
makes it difficult for most students 
to access them. Though it would be 

unreasonable for the University to 
decrease sports teams’ usage of the 
fields to allow the fields to be open 
to the general student body, the Uni- 
versity must find an alternate solu- 


tion to the problem of excessive de- 
mand. Presently, the fields are in a 
near-constant rotation among varsity, 
club and intramural sports and other 
people looking to access the fields are 
often disappointed. 

It is thus prudent for the University 
to construct a new non-varsity field 
available to all students. By separating 
recreational sporting activities from 
competitive ones, the University can 
eliminate the strain of overuse on the 
fields. Sports teams often practice dur- 
ing the afternoon and early evening. 
At these times, it is unlikely that stu- 
dents will be able to secure a field. If 
a new student field were constructed, 
this problem would be avoided alto- 
gether. An additional field would ben- 
efit both students and sports teams. 

On the subject of barbecue pits, 
Dean of Student Life Susan Boswell 
stated that the AMR II barbecue pit 
is exclusively reserved for students. 
When departments request the 
space, the University always priori- 
tizes students. Clearly access to the 
barbecue pit is limited, but depart- 
ments should not be denied access 
anymore than students should. That 
there are conflicting interests indi- 
cates that more barbecue space is 
needed. While constructing a new 
field is a major financial commit- 
ment, adding another barbecue pit is 


certainly not. 


It is up to the University to correct 
these concerns related to recreational 
spaces. Students must be able to conve- 
niently access the resources provided 
by the University if campus groups and 
student life initiatives are to flourish. 
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Free up global markets: Abolish the World Trade Organization 


ince the time before the Cold 

War it has been the priority of 

the United States to liberalize 

international trade. The idea 

was that a world with free trade 
would make it possible for capitalism to 
meaningfully take hold. As a means of 
achieving this goal, the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GAT r) was 
formed in 1948. Nearly half a century 
later, in 1995, GATT became the World 
Trade Organization (WTO). 

Now the WTO is an international 
organization committed to regulating 
global interstate trade. Currently there 
are 153 members of the WTO, presum- 
ably a great success for any international 
institution. 

However, in spite of its 

large membership, the WTO 
is a failed institution. What 
started as an institution with 
noble aims has become an 
irrelevant failure. It is time 
for the world to abandon the 
WTO. 

Economic disputes between 
countries have crippled nego- 
tiations to streamline and de- 
velop the organization. At the 
round of WTO negotiations in 
Doha in 2001, larger countries 
were reluctant to extend fairer 
trade rules to developing coun- 
tries. 

As a result of these failures, 
developing countries have had 
to deal with massive trade dis- 
advantages for the past decade. 
Naturally, these countries have 
become disenfranchised by the 
bureaucracy and unfairness of 
the organization. 

In 2003, at a WTO meeting 
in Cancun, talks collapsed be- 
cause members were unable to develop 
a procedure by which to continue the 
talks. This is an example of profound in- 
eptitude. 

The top economic and political minds 
of the world were unable to develop a 
coherent means of continuing to speak 
with one another — an art that fourth 
grade social studies teachers have mas- 
tered for some time now. ~~ 

It should be clear by now that the 
masturbatory process of these talks is 
not conducive to any actual progress. 
In 2004, at the WTO meeting in Geneva, 
the body managed to pass one key pro- 


OPINIONS 


Omar Qureshi 


cedural policy — they decided to resume 
the Doha round of talks abandoned in 
2001. 

The Paris WTO Ministerial Confer- 
ence managed to be more lackluster than 
the Geneva rounds - the body failed to 
make any progress. 

The most major issue that the WTO 
dealt with from 2005 through 2007 
was the reduction of farm subsidies. 
In Hong Kong, Geneva and Potsdam 
the world’s financial ministers repeat- 
edly failed to come to a consensus on 
the issue. In fact, in their failed delib- 
erations on the issue, they managed to 
fail anything else of any consequence. 
Finally, in 2008 the talks collapsed in- 
definitely. 


In addition to its self imposed useless- 
ness as a medium for economic policy 
exchange, the WTO has been marginal- 
ized in other ways. One of the key ways 
in which this has happened is through 
bilateral trade agreements. Govern- 
ments have decided to bypass the WTO 
and just negotiate bilateral trade con- 
tracts with other governments, 

Bilateral agreements are preferable to 
the WTO ina variety of ways. Firstly, bi- 
lateral agreements allow for individual- 
ized economic and political stipulations 
determine on foreign policy realities and 
pressing domestic interests. 


Happiness can be risky business for America’s college students 


By DENNIS ORKOULAS-RAZIS 


here is this thought. It’s in 

me. It’s in you. It’s in every 

youth. It’s been brooding 

under the surface, a storm 

ready to break out with cat- 
aclysmic effects. We are no X, Y or Z 
generation. 

We are the aftermath of the 20th cen- 
tury ideal. We are the children of great 
expectations. Parents have put forth a 
model for success: Go to college, possi- 
bly get a graduate degree and then find 


decent, earnest employment — pref- 
erably one they themselves would be 
proud of. 


Aside from employment, our par- 
ents encourage us to find an equally 
hard-working wife or husband, pref- 
erably good-looking and with a good 
background, , copulate and _procreate, 
grow old, go through mid-life crisis, and 
possibly, if you're successful enough, get 
a good car while you're at it. If all goes 
especially well you will encourage your 
children to repeat the cycle. 

What is wrong with this quasi-idyllic 
picture? A lot, as it turns out. 

The issue is that we look back at our 
parental figures, be it our parents them- 
selves, a mentor or a professor and see 
the misery that comes along with the 
above model. 

There is anguish and disappoint- 
ment embedded within this model. 
Even after achieving these life goals we 
are still at a loss. We keep on follow- 
ing the designated path, for it is all we 
know. 

However, what we truly desire eludes 
us when we adopt someone else’s views 
on a successful life. Our desires lie in 
the magical, terrifying realm of the un- 
known. 

Our future is by definition uncertain. 
We are encouraged to avoid this uncer- 
tainty and risk by our parents. So long as 
we do so, we are actively acting against 

_our true desires. 

And I, while writing this, have this 
inexorable desire to pursue the un- 
known. I want to reject the norms that 
my parents have instilled in me. 

Alas, I cannot; for I, as you, am petri- 
fied by the concept of deviating from this 
well beaten path. “The road less taken” 
keeps on distancing itself as we delve 

‘into textbooks and sunless classrooms. 


We are overstretched, overworked, over- 
pressured and oversexed. 

We have been bred to avoid risk. As 
Hopkins students it makes sense, this 
close to our adult lives, to make practical 
decisions devoid of risk. 

Just look at the people around you, 
how many of them can truly say that 
they know where they are going to be or 
even want to be in ten years? 

No profession is sufficient to youths 
that are constantly overexposed to blank 
stimuli of all sorts, from mindless “nov- 


— 


Secondly, individual state actors are 
best suited to setting the terms of trade 
relationships because they are more fo- 
cused and adaptive to changes 
things the WTO cannot do. 

One of the primary reasons for the 
organization was to pull East Asian 
countries into western free market capi- 
talism. East Asia, however has largely 
moved beyond needing a world trade 
agreement. 

As a result of the WTO's incompe- 


two 


tence, East Asian countries formed the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), an organization committed 
to fostering economic relations between 
countries. 

Similarly, the United States, Mexico 


and Canada all subscribe to the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAF- 
TA). European countries, too, have al- 
ready developed their own continental 
economic agreements through the Eu- 
ropean Union (EU). Other comparable 
agreements come through the Organi- 
zation of American States (OAS) and the 
Central American Free Trade Agreement 
(CAFTA). 

Regional economic organizations 
like ASEAN, NAFTA, the EU, OAS and 
CAFTA have fundamentally under- 
mined the necessity of the WTO. In fact, 
these regional organizations embody a 


and plasticity of life slip though our 
fingers, relying on the predetermined 
lifestyle, seen in magazines and sub- 
urban houses. 

We do not pursue nirvana or a Zen- 
like existence. Instead we are con- 
demned to life-draining careerism. 

I do not propose that we all go to 
Walden and lead a hermit’s bucolic life 
(a truly dreadful idea). This constancy 
in our lives can no longer apply, even 
though the majority of sentient homi- 
nids seek it. 
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regionalism that the WTO was intended 
to prevent — like most things it failed. 

It should not be a surprise that the 
WTO has failed. Countries will always 
want to be in direct control of their im- 
ports and exports. 

Policy makers must be attentive to | 
popular will, and the WTO does not 
effectively deal with individual coun- 
tries’ domestic political situation. In this 
sense, the organization was simply abad | 
idea, 

Practically speaking, the WTO also | 
fails to address monetary concerns | 
that policy makers take into account. A 
country might, for example, alter their | 
imports so as to manipulate its exchange 
rate, 


These types 
of situations 
happen all of 
the time. Since 
the WTO is not 
agile enough to | 
accommodate 
these concerns 
it can never be 
a meaningful 
and ___interna- 
tional econom- 
ic tool. 

The — glob- 
al economic 
market has 
changed radi- 
cally since | 
1948. Asia has 
grown to be 
a hub of eco- 
nomic power 
and trade. 

A lot of 
Latin America 
is emerging as 
one of the most 
economically competitive regions in the 
world. 

The United States had hoped that 
these changes would emerge because of 
the WTO. In fact, these changes have oc- 
curred in spite of the WTO’s seemingly | 
endless roadblocks and bureaucracy. 

A new world order is emerging. The 
WTO need not be a part of it. 


Omar Qureshi is a junior International 
Studies and philosophy major from Monett, 
Mo. He is the opinions editor for The News- 
Letter. 


There are many possibilities for 
change, even that of a nomadic model 
on a global magnitude, on many levels, 
in relationships, intimate and social, in 
professions and work descriptions, and 
of course on a geographical level. 

After all, ultimate exposure to the 
diversity of this earth opens our eyes to 
the options and experiences we have yet 
to engage. 

As this model of society progresses 
to some end, we tend to have only one 
constant in our lives — the past. As the 
status quo is ever 


els” to tragicomic films. We are lost in 
this society that dictates our every move, 
and within all these expectations noth- 
ing seems sufficient to satisfy ourselves 
or our own private audience. 

How can we believe in the future 
we're putting every ounce of our lives 
into when our subconscious is actively 
dissatisfied with the prospect of it? It 
seems absurd to break away from our 
socially dictated future. 

Only when we begin to catch on to 
our true desires, will we have moved 
forward too far — further than ever 
from true happiness. 

We feel chained to these asphyxiat- 
ing social obligations. There is an el- 
ephant in the room and we all insist on’ 
ignoring it. 

We parade our morals, our goals 


_and our dreams, as if they are jest- 


ers to entertain the crowds and even 
us, letting the inherent malleability 


We must reboot our frame of thought, 
and the boundaries of the “realm” in 
which we think and dream. Our dreams 
must be dynamic and our own, backed 
by fervor and determination. 

The pure essence of morality, what 


is black, white and gray, will always re- 


main the same and therefore our outer 
limits will always remain the same. It 
is the the expectations and social stan- 
dards of this pax universalis that has 
been in turmoil, constantly changing 
underground. 

The 20th Century ideal can longer 
apply, it is about to fail us. No one wants 
to fade away, but it has permeated the 
very fabric of our culture, no wonder we 
are all terrified of being deviants, it feels 
unnatural. 


. 


Dennis Orkoulas-Razis is a sophomore 
neuroscience major from Athens, Greece. 
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changing, people 
come and go, only 
our past is set in pro- 
verbial stone. Family 
is the only aspect of 
us that remains the 
same. 

We have the abil- 
ity to change every- 
thing, _ financially, 
religiously, socially, 
sexually and _politi- 
cally. 

We are helpless to 
the forces of nature, 
whether it be gravity, 
tectonic movements, 
or volcanic erup- 
tions. — Everything 
changes while the 
world keeps turn- 
ing. There is no space 
for supremacy and 
pride. 

On a table that keeps on turning we 
must keep up with its innate rhythm. So 
travel, love and live precariously and re- 
alize that nothing is set in stone. Oppor- 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Demonization 
in the Israeli 
Palestinian conflict 


By YANG BAI 


ot too long ago Israel 

boarded a Turkish civil- 

ian vessel shipping aid to 

Gaza. The ship belonged 

to a flotilla organized by 

the Free Gaza Movement and the Turk- 

ish Foundation for Human Rights and 

Freedoms and Humanitarian Relief 
(IH). 

The flotilla was in international wa- 


_ ters when it was stopped and boarded 


by the Israeli Navy. In total eight activ- 
ists were killed and the raid was met 
with international outcry condemning 
Israel for its aggression and continued 
blockade of Gaza; Israeli actions par- 
ticularly strained Israel’s relations with 
Turkey, one of its closest European allies. 
Israel, however, was not to blame. 

A few days after the events of the 
raid, video footage came out clearly 
showing that the activists on board the 
Turkish vessel Mavi Marmara assaulted 
Israel commandos well before any shots 
were fired. 

This was directly in conflict with Tur- 
key’s and the activists’ claims that Israel 
opened fire without cause. Indeed, even 
the ship’s captain Mehmut Tuval re- 
ported that many of the activists began 
preparing makeshift weapons in antici- 
pation of the Israeli Navy’s interception 
of their vessel. 

Despite this new evidence support- 
ing Israel’s claim that it did not open fire 
until Israel soldiers were injured and 
some of their weapons taken, few media 
outlets covered the mistake and few (if 
any) reversed their positions that Israel 
is the aggressor in the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict. 

Time and time again it has be the case 
that the global media paints Israel as a 
tyrannical nation bent on destroying the 
helpless Palestinians. This media con- 
ception of Israel is not always substanti- 
ated. 

In fact, a lot of what Israel does is 


| being: touted as reminiscent of en- 


emies of old, notably the infamous 
Israeli West Bank barrier’s crowning 
as Berlin Wall of the post-Cold War 
generation. The harm done to Jews in 
recent history is fundamentally harm- 
ful, and a lot of Israeli foreign policy 
is driven by it. 

Without fail, yuppie hipsters from 
liberal US universities have consistent- 
ly protested that the money garnered 
from tuition hikes should instead go 
towards funding relief aid to Palestin- 
ians. 

Any reasonably informed individual, 
however, would recognize that the com- 
parison of the barrier to the Berlin Wall 
is silly. 

For one, the Berlin wall was built to 
keep East Germans in and prevent them 
from fleeing to West Germany and be- 
yond via West Berlin, not necessarily to 
keep enemies out. 

In contrast, the Israeli barrier, 
while arguably also meant to keep 
the Palestinians within the West 
Bank and Gaza, is primary a de- 
fense barrier meant to keep terrorists 
bombers out. 

This is not to say, however, that the 
Palestinians are solely to blame. The 
truth is that both sides are equally to 
blame and neither side is purely inno- 
cent nor purely at fault. 

Like with any war, atrocities have 
been committed by both sides against 
the other and neither side is going to ad- 
mit responsibility for their actions. 

Obviously, this does not excuse Is- 
rael from senselessly destroying hos- 
pitals and schools in the name of pro- 
tection nor for fostering a culture of 
xenophobia against Arabs (both in and 
out of Israel) that encourages doing 
little to help develop the Palestinian 
territories. ; 

Similarly this does not excuse Pal- 
estinians from denying the Holocaust, 
bombing Israeli cities and calling for the 
destruction of Israel. 

Perhaps, as the media seems to 
agree, it is easy to blame Israel since it is 
a developed nation and should be held 
to a higher standard, and rightfully so, 


tunities and success will come. 

I heard that chance favors the bold. 
We have no true goals, we have only in- 
clinations — toward some career, some 
type of food and some type of music I 
do not intend to write from a high and 
mighty point of view. 

I myself admit to be abiding by this 
lifestyle and being terrified of deviat- 
ing from:the path, all that I hope for 
is that | am wrong and there is bliss 


_ hidden somewhere in this mess we call 


society. 

Then again, it sometimes strikes me 
that the known isjust as terrifying as the 
unknown. Maybe this is the zeitgeist we 
have to live through. 


but it was not too long ago that Jews 
were exterminated by the millions, so 
it is understandable that after being be- 
| trayed by their countrymen they would 
seek asylum in a nation of their own 
and would vehemently defend that na- 
tion, 
Much of what Israel does is with the 
aim of protecting a nation of historically 
persecuted people from utter destruc- 
tion; a goal made clear by several Pales- 


tinian groups and Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments. a Be re oe 
Me oe : = = - - 


Yang Bai is a junior mechanical engin sot 
major from Glen Ridge,N.J. meer ng 
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How to stay healthy and happy at Hopkins 


NS 4 


ow is it that it is 
only October and 
half the campus is 
sick? It boggles my 
mind how 
us Can carry on a decent conver- 


any of 


sation over the coughing, wheez- 
ing andd ripping, much less learn 
anything. Indeed, as I watch the 
sizes of my huge lecture classes 
dwindle and the spinning lottery 
ball of Modern Alchemy loose its 
power to inspire terror in those 
who would otherwise be skip- 
ping class, I can’t help but feel 
that all of our majors are looking 
like minors in light of the plague 
that is gripping us all. 
Getting better at this school 
whether 
from a runny 
nose or from 
pneumonia 
— is one of 
the most dif- 
ficult things a student can do. 
Some notice they are sick as the 
sickness is setting in and load 
themselves up with enough zinc 
in time to delay onset of their 
ailment . . . but they’re the lucky 
ones. Some people get really ill 
and. require actual medical at- 
tention — they are next on the 
totem pole because the doctors 
at Health and Wellness will ac- 
tually treat them. The rest of us 
fall somewhere in the middle, al- 
ways teetering on the edge of ex- 
haustion as a death-rattle cough 
seemingly permanently lodges 
itself in our lungs, hibernating 


Fmma’s Dilemma 


Calendar 
of 


JHU Events 


Thursday, Oct. 14 


The Witching Hour 
Approaches 
6:30-=8:30 p.m. 
Homewood 


Walter Stephens, PhD 
will be giving a talk on 
sorcery, magic, and the 
European witch hunts, 
which took place be- 
tween 1450 and 1700. 
Stephens will discuss how 
these hunts provided in- 
direct proof of the ex- 
istence of demons, and 
ultimately the existence 
of God. The event is s2s, 
or ss after tuition remis- 
sion for faculty and staff. 
Email odyssey@jhu.edu 


for more information. 


WWWBEST-HORROR-MOVIES.COM 


_WGS Film Series 
TDA te 
Greenhouse 113 


As part of its “Violence 
and Vengeance” Film Se- 


ries, The Women and 
Gender Studies program 
presents “Last House on 


the Left,” a classic horror 
film. 


there until spring allergies set in 
and take our minds off it. 

One of the major problems is 
stress levels and sleep deprivation. 
We are stressed because of all the 
demands on our time, taxations on 
our body, and whatever emotional 
garbage is occupying the rest of 
our mental space, which causes 
us to eat poorly, or in some cases, 
stop eating completely while still 
drinking buckets of coffee. We run 
ourselves ragged, becoming less 
productive as our bodies learn to 
ward off the caffeine, ultimately 
reducing our sleep and our abil- 
ity to fight off disease. Soon we’re 


drags us back 
into sick land. 

But our 
schedules are not the only things 
keeping us sick. Health and Well- 
ness, or hellwell, is one of the 
most frustrating places on this 
campus, which is remarkable to 


me considering Hopkins’s medi- | 
cal reputation. It used to be that | 
you would show up at hellwell as | 


early as you could for the walk- 
in appointments in the morning 
and walk out two hours later 


having had your temperature | 


taken and been given some NaCl 
to gargle. These days, you have 
to make an appointment first, in 
order to wait forty minutes to be 


in an undertow — every time we 

manage to get just a little bit better, 
another de- | 

: ~ mand comes 

Brodie along and 
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pleasantly surprised to find that 
you actually do have an infection 
instead of just allergies. It’s hard 
not to wonder if the possibility 
of seeing a doctor is worth the 
ordeal. 

So what is the solution? Make 
demands. If you have had 10 in- 
cidents of strep throat in your 
life and feel one coming on, and 
the doc at hellwell refuses to give 
you a throat culture because you 
“don't look like you have strep”, 
insist that she do it anyway. If 
you have multiple bad experienc- 
es with hellwell, the next step is 
to find a doc outside of Hopkins 


By LILY NEWMAN 


Editor-in-Chief 


On Friday and Saturday nights, The Charm 
City Kitty Club will present a performing arts 
showcase, Homo Rogue, hosted by the Creative 
Alliance at The Patterson, at 3134 Eastern Av- 


enue. 


The Kitty Club is a Baltimore cabaret dedi- 
cated to encouraging, promoting, and show- 
dyke, 
transgender, transsexual and genderqueer indi- 


casing work by “lesbian, 


viduals.” 


to treat what you've got. Health 
and wellness is great if you are 
really ill with something, but it 
takes a lot to get their attention as 
they are understaffed and over- 
worked. For the common cough, 
cold, or sore throat, it may be bet- 
ter to seek medical attention else- 
where. 

As for the other stuff, small 
changes such as eliminating alco- 
hol for a week, and making sure 
you have protein three times a 
day, can do wonders to get rid of 
that terrible cold. Wearing appro- 
priate clothing is also a must if 
you are under the weather. This 
is all stuff parents say, but peo- 
ple somehow make it to college 
without realizing how true it is. 
he other thing is not to let your 
personal go if you're tired — fact: 
dirty people are sicker. I don’t 
care how tired you are, that’s no 
excuse not to bathe or brush your 
teeth for extended amounts of 
time. Speaking of which: When 
was the last time you got a new 
toothbrush? Our toothbrushes 
carry a ton of germs and should 
be replaced regularly 

These are just a few examples of 
the many small things you can do 
to stay well. I know it’s not much, 
but sometimes the idea that you're 
doing something to improve your 
health is the best cure. 
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“Breastival” Returns to 
Raise Cancer Awareness 


a : * 
COUR 


iS pat 


WWWSTUDENTORG.UMDEDU 


Colleges Against Cancer also helped organize this 2005 College Park event. 


Do you love boobs? That’s what Alpha Kappa Delta Phi 
wants to know. On Saturday Oct. 12 from noon to 4 p.m., they 
will be hosting their annual Breastival in conjunction with 
Avon Breast Center and the Colleges Against Cancer. 

The event aims to raise awareness about breast cancer. 
“Treasure Your Chest” t-shirts and raffle tickets will be on sale 
and all proceeds will benefit the Avon Breast Cancer Crusade. 

Campus groups including Octopodes, Vocal Chords, and 
the Mental Notes will be performing throughout the after- 
noon, and free food will be provided. Everyone is encouraged 
to visit the Beach and learn about a health issue that affects 
thousands every year. (Rain location: Levering Hall) 
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bisexual, 


boy. 


The show will include five pieces rang- 


ing from a short film to an experimental dance 


troupe. 


The short film selection, Jay Dreams, features 
African-American LGBT performers, as well 
let in to see a doctor, who will be | as local musicians. The film is based on haikus 


COURTESY OF WWWODCIST.COM 
Noon:30 will perform at the Kitty Club event... 


written by Jai Brooks, and includes im- 
provised sequences about life and love 
in Baltimore. The film was chosen as one 
of the Canadian Filmmakers Distribu- 
tion Centre’s top Queer Films for 2010. 


movement. 


of expression. 


This will be followed by a performance 
Noon:30, a punk group with a “soulful” 
“savage” sound. 

Drag artist Delicio Del Toro, also known as 
Mr. Gay East Bay 2009, will also be performing. 
This will be followed by All That Sheltering Emp- 
tiness, a film exploring the story of an NYC call 


—Lily Newman 


by 
and 


The Baltimore Experimental Dance Collec- 
tive will end the night by exploring social, po- 
litical and metaphysical themes in dance and 


sexuality, each of these acts looks to celebrate 
and solidify the legitimacy of alternative forms 


The event costs $12 for the general public, 
and advance tickets are recommended. The 
show runs from 7 — 8 p.m. 


Global Brigades Social 


Night 

8 p.m. — 12 a.m. 
Nolan’s 

The dental, medical, 


public health and water 
rigades of Hopkins are 
hosting the second annu- 
al Social Night. The event 
promises video game play 
and competitions, a raffle 
drawing with prizes, mu- 
sic, food, and alcoholic 
drinks for those over 21. 
There will also be baked 
goods for sale. All pro- 
ceeds go towards funding 
supplies needed for the 
January brigade to Hon- 
duras. 


Saturday, Oct. 16 


3 V3 for 20 Million 
8 a.m. 
Homewood Practice 
Fields 


This three-on-three soccer 
tournament is being held 
to benefit the International 
Rescue Committee’s relief 
work in Pakistan. Register 
in advance at 915 per team, 
with up to 5 people per 
team. The event is casual, 
and non-soccer players are 
welcome. 


Shriver Hall Concert 
Series 
5:30 p.m. 
Shriver 


The Emerson _ String 
Quartet is a world-class 
group which has been 
touring for over 30 years. 
The group has won multi- 
ple honors, including nine 
Grammy awards. Don’t 
miss the chance to see 
them live. Student tickets 
are $19. 
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for this exciting A sites 


The Iranian Cultural 
Society Party 


7 p.m. 
Charles Commons 
Ballroom 


All are welcome to come 
to the traditional Persian 
Fall Festival, Mehregan, 
which celebrates the values 
of affection, gratitude and 
friendship. The program in- 
cludes a Persian dinner, with 
traditional foods Kabab 
koobideh, Ash reshteh, Rice, 
and Mast o Khiar. There will 
also be traditional music, 
along with current music, a 
DJ and a dance floor. Tickets 
are $15 at the door, or you 
can buy them in advance 
online. 


Hopkins Symphony 
Scottish Celebration 
8 p.m. 

Shriver Hall 

The Hopkins Sympho- 
ny is celebrating Scot- 
tish music with Mendels- 
sohn’s Symphony No. 3 
in A Minor, Opus 56, and 
selections from Gaetano 


Donizetti’s Excerpts from 
Lucia di Lammermoor. The 


concert is free as part of 


Free Fall Baltimore, with a 
pre-concert talk with John 
Bowen and conductor Jed 
Gaylin. 


A Capella Step Sing 
8:30;— 10 P:mse 
MSE Library 


Take a break from Satur- 
day night see and go 
out on the library adit 

a 


event. The event will fea- 
ture the Vocal Chords, the 
Allnighters, the Octopo- 
des and Ree group The 
Poor Richards from Frank- 
lin & Marshall College. The 
event is free for all. 


Baltimore 
Happenings 


Thursday, Oct. 14 


150th Druid Hill 
Anniversary 
Thursday — Saturday 


Druid Hill Park is turn- 
ing 150. Celebrate with a 
weekend of events start- 
ing on Thursday, with 
speakers on the history 
of the park at 6 p.m. On 
Saturday from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. there will be a 
festival to celebrate the 
history, community and 
sports of the pag The 
festival takes places near 
Safety City, and will fea- 
ture entertainment, food, 
games, and vendors. This 
coincides with Stories of 
the Park, from 12 p.m. to 
4 p.m., a free art event 
focusing on memories of 
Druid Hill. From 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., the Friends of 
the Park are sac his- 
torical walking and Bi 


ality 
tours through Druid Hill. 
For more information, lo- 
cations, and tickets, go to 
www. DruidHillPark.com. 


COURTESY OF WWWBARYNYACOM 
1999 — The Tribute 
9P.Mm 
Rams Head Live 


Seeing Prince in con- 
cert is expensive, and he 
doesn’t always play what 
you want. Instead, check 
out this tribute band, with 
Hugh Swaso as Prince. 
They'll perform almost 
two hours of hits. Doors 
open at 8 p.m and tickets 
are $15. 


Friday, Oct. 15 


Russian Festival 
Friday — Sunday 
All Day 
1723 East Fairmount 
Avenue 


Find good food and en- 
tertainment at the. Bal- 
timore Russian Festival, 
hosted by the Holy Trinity 
Russian Orthodox Church, 
and running all this week- 
end. The highlight of the 
festival just might be its 
food try Hoska, or 
braided sweet bread, and 
visit the Russian Tea Room 
with an antique samovar. 
Dine there, or carry out 
some authentic  piero- 
gies, potato pancakes, or 

ickled eggs. There will 


WWWHELLOBALTIMORE.COM ss souvenirs for sale, in- 


cluding china, icons, dolls 
and more. The live enter- 


*tainment includes Russian 


folk music, choirs, Ukrai- 
nian dance ensembles, lace 
making and more. Find out 
more at www.russfest.org 


Peabody Jazz 
Orchestra 
7:30 — 9:30 p.m. 
East Hall 


Director Michael For- 
manek presents a night 
of jazz. Selections include 
“Softly as in a Morning 
Sunrise” by Hammerstein 
and Romberg, “My Ship” 
by Weill and Gershwin, 
“Donna Lee” by Parker, and 
“Chelsea Bridge” by Stray- 
horn. The price is $15, or SS 
for students. 


Saturday, Oct. 16 


Madonna/Gaga/Britney 
Dance Party 
9 p.m. — 2a.m. 
Ottobar 


This is the third (and last, 
until Spring 2911) iteration 
of Ottobar’s “Madonna 
vs. Lady Gaga vs. Britney 
Dance Party. Come dance 


to all the classic hits and 
remixes. There is no cover 
charge, with $2 drinks un- 
til 10 p.m. Tickets for the 
event are $7. 
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Colbert discusses } 


lo Keep Fear Alive 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
Staff W riter ; 


If you just contemplate fear- 
ful things, I don’t h 


ave to get you 
excited — vou 2 
+4 


et excited,” televi- 
sion personality and The Colbert 
Report host Stephen Colbert said 
ina conference call on Friday with 
The News-Lettey and 22 other col- 
lege newspapers in the D.C. area 
in order to promote his March to 
Keep Fear Alive on Oct. 

“Fear is a flight or 
sponse — 


30, 

fight re- 
it’s why our ancestors 
survived and other lines of hu- 
manity died out. We knew to be 
afraid of snakes, But people who 
didn’t know to be afraid of snakes 
did not get to have children.” 

It is this fear of the wild, the 
unknown and what your neigh- 
bor is keeping in his basement 
which Colbert plans to evoke 
when he takes the podium at his 
march at the end of the month, 
which will be held alongside 
fellow mock news presenter’s — 
The Daily Show host Jon Stewart's 
— Rally to Restore Sanity. 

Colbert, who described his 
greatest fear as “gay immigrant 
bears,” thinks that ev eryone who 


attends his rally will leave with a 
different perspective on life 

They can feel what they want, 
but I want them to be acting out 
of emotion, and not out of reason 

Rationality will get you some 
thing like the atomic bomb, that’s 
what logic will get you, whereas 
fearing the atomic bomb is the 
thing which kept us safe during 
the Cold War,” he said on Friday, 
staying in the show’s fictional, 
right-wing, Bill O’Reilly-esque 
character for the extent of the 
conterence call. 

Attendees 
to dress up as things that scare 
them — appropriate, consider- 
ing the march’s proximity to Hal- 
loween — and although Colbert 
himself will not be in costume, 
he did wonder “whether it [was] 


are encouraged 


possible to dress up as a mosque.” 
Colbert encouraged students 
to attend his rally, even extend- 
ing the invitation to liberal stu- 
dents in hopes of drawing at- 
tention away from the Rally to 
Restore Sanity. ; 
“Going to Jon Stewart's rally is 
just like hanging out on the quad 
a bunch of liberals standing 
See COLBERT, pace B5 
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Political satirist Stephen Colbert spoke about his march at the end of the month. 
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By MORGAN HALSTEAD 
or The News-Letter 


On Wednesday night Balti 
more’s Centerstage Theater pre- 
miered to the public the iconic 
The Wiz. 
never heard of 


Those who have 
The Wiz are not 


show 


alone 
It’s today’s 
known shows of the Broadway 


one of lesser- 
world, despite the handful of 
Awards it Often- 
times it’s eclipsed by Wicked, a 


better-known spin-off of the be- 


Tony claims. 


loved classic American musical, 
The Wizard of Oz. 

However, The Wiz is a far cry 
from the emotional story of a 
misunderstood Wicked Witch of 
the West. 

The Wiz is an energetic re- 
interpretation of The Wizard of 
Oz in terms of Black America. 
[he slow, mellow harmonies of 
[he Wizard of Oz are replaced 
by funky jazz beats and soul- 
ful rhythm and blues numbers, 
which represented the musical 
tastes of African Americans in 
the 1970s. 

The show has been tweaked 
and reproduced many times, 
though the show that Center- 
Stage puts on adheres as much 
to the original score as pos- 
sible. 

Admittedly, upon reading 
in the director’s note in the in- 
formation booklet, one might 
worry, for although I had never 
seen the production before, | 
was well-aware of the reputa- 
tion associated with the origi- 
nal score. 

Although re-makes of The Wiz 
have been successful, the origi- 
nal show bears a lot of criticism. 
Critics have called the script “out- 
dated,” “irrelevant” and “insult- 
but Centerstage’s produc- 
tion brought none of those words 
to mind. 

To prepare for the show, 
however, Wizard of Oz fanat- 
ics must understand that this 
show is nothing like what they 
will imagine it to be. It is near- 


Funny Story takes on teen mental health 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Hollywood is no stranger to 
dramatizations of psychiatric 
wards. Cult classics like One 
Flew Over a Cuckoo's Nest and 
Girl, Interrupted have delved into 
the difficulties of dealing with 
mental illness, as well as the 
failings and frustrations of our 
mental health support systems 
and levels of care. 

But while the mildly amusing 
It’s Kind of a Funny Story, which 
was written and directed by fre- 
quent collaborators Anna Boden 
and Ryan Fleck and is based on 
Ned Vizzini’s 2006 novel of the 
same name, broaches similar 
themes, it takes a different route 
in characterizing depression, 
anxiety and other mental health 
issues and offers an optimistic 
look at approaching them. 

Craig (Keir Gilchrist), an over- 
pressured, overstressed student 
at one of New York City’s most 
prestigious public high schools, 
bikes over to a psychiatric hos- 
pital in Brooklyn after suffering 
from some persistent suicidal 
dreams. 

He’s looking for some help, he 
tells the doctor who admits him 
(Aasif Mandvi), for a stronger 
support system than his well- 
meaning, slightly clueless par- 
ents (Lauren Graham and Jim 
Gaffigan) can 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Galifianakis plays a depressive patient who helps Gilchrist through his stint in the psych ward. 


noia, feels that a serious mistake 

has been made. 
“I have school tomorrow!” he 
protests to Dr. Minerva (Viola Da- 
vis), the psychia- 


provide. trist in charge. 
He has col- ‘ | But he has to stick 
legiate sum- IT S KIND OF A 4 out ae at Sa 
mer program }} |] five days, an 
epizassons to FUNNY STORY thus he resigns 
fill out, politi- : Agee) Smee himself to a near- 
cal aspirations Starring: Keir Gilchrist, week of group 
to achieve, || Zach Galifianakis, Jim therapy, hospital 
and a big || Gaffigan - “te food, and a room- 
crush on his || Directors:Anna Boden, mate, Muqtada 
best |. friend’s PaRYAMMRleie sire i (Bernand White), 
girlfriend, Nia Run Time: 91 min. who, has never 
(Zoé Kravitz) Rating: P G-13 _ Ht left the room. 
to suppress. Playing at: The Charles — Craig discov- 
The doctor {| Theatre ers, of course, that 
adnits hn a— the — psychiatric 
to the adult ward isn’t quite 


ward — the teen ward is under- 
going renovations — and Craig, 
surrounded by patients suffering 
from schizophrenia and para- 


the ninth circle of hell he thought it 
would be, especially since his brief 
stint is guided by Bobby (Zach 
Galifianakis), a patient suffering 


from serious depression who helps 
Craig sludge through the mire he 
thinks his young life has become. 

Craig also develops a close 
relationship with Noelle (Emma 
Roberts), a teenage cutter with a 
passion for music. With Bobby 
and Noelle’s — and most of the 
other patients’ — help, Craig, be- 
gins, tentatively, to find his way. 

It’s Kind of a Funny Story is a 
sweet, if not stellar, movie, a san- 
itized look at mental illness and 
its care. ah aan 

It is beautifully filmed, inter- 
spersing stark, fluorescent im- 
ages of hospital life with color- 
ful fantasy and cinematography 
hyped-up by a Broken Social 
Scene soundtrack. 

Gilchrist’s honest _ perfor- 
mance as Craig makes for a 
believable, empathetic and im- 
portant lead character, while 
Galifianakis’ deadpan, depres- 

Ser FUNNY STORY, pace B4 


ee 


to 
predict the events 
that will occur 
and the way in 
which they will be 
presented. 

All of the icon- 
ic scenes of The 
Wizard of Oz have 
been redone to re- 
late more to this 
day and age, and 
to a broader audi- 
ence. The musical 
has a more lively, 
comedic direction 
than The Wizard of 
Oz and a lot more 


ly impossible 


glitz. 

All of the char- 
acters have re- 
ceived makeovers 


that will make the 
audience immedi- 
ately intrigued and 
entertained. 

Imagine a show 
where Dorothy 
runs out onto the 
stage in overalls, 
where the _ scare- 
crow has the 
dance moves of 
Michael Jackson 
and an_— entou- 
rage of scarecrow 
background sing- 
ers, the tin man is found in a 
dumpster and the cowardly 
lion gets arrested. 

All the singers sing and 
move with the soul and convic- 
tion that the original The Wizard 
of Oz did not even provide a 
glimpse of. 

One thing to be warned of 
before entering the theater: Fa- 
vorite scenes from the original 
show are different. At first, the 
thought of losing “Somewhere 
Over the Rainbow” can seem 
depressing, but the loss is well 
worth it. 

Instead, the viewer can ex- 
pect to be entertained by dozens 
of changes that he will quickly 
come to love. Lights and dancing 
engulf the stage with joy and a 
magnitude of emotion. 

Once you move beyond the 
storyline, the incredible talent 
on the stage becomes apparent. 
One of the most exciting fac- 
ets of the show is the opportu- 
nity to see the legendary Gwen 
Stewart onstage. 

If the name does not ring any 


arch The Wiz brings a touch of soul to a classic tale 


COURTESY OF WWWCENTERSTAGE.COM 
The Cowardly Lion and Dorothy console each other in Centerstage’s re-make of 7he Wizard of Oz. 


bells, perhaps the mention of 
“Seasons of Love” will. She is the 
incredible soloist who belts out 
that iconic high note at the end, 
and her performance in The Wiz 
is no less incredible. 

Stewart plays two roles—one 
of which is the Wicked Witch 
of the West. If Stewart’s cos- 
tumes and reputation were not 
enough to make her the star of 
the show, her performance was. 
The audience finds themselves 
begging for Stewart to return to 
the stage, even when Dorothy 
is easing on down that Yellow 
Brick Road. 

Although Dorothy, played 
by Kristen Dowtin, is supposed 
to be the star of the show, her 
sweet and kind demeanor are 
easily eclipsed’ by her three 


outlandish counterparts: the 
Lion, the’ Tinman, and the 
Scarecrow. 


While Dowtin’s sweet voice 
has the ability to bring an audi- 
ence to tears, the riots of laughter 
that the other characters induce 
are much more enticing. 


The Cowardly Lion, played 
by Wayne Pretlow, is the thug- 
like King of the Jungle (with the 
sparkly medallion to prove it) 
and an unfortunate tendency to 
pass out at the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

The Scarecrow (Eric Anthony) 
performs pretty much _ every- 
thing, from the splits to pole- 
dancing. For the viewer who's 
been missing Michael Jackson, 
the scarecrow should give stir up 
some fond nostalgia. 

The Tinman (Mel Johnson, 
Jr.), while less lovable than one 
would expect, happens to be in- 
credibly entertaining. 

_. His macho protective streak 
ties in strangely to his tendency 
to bully the Cowardly Lion, ef 
fectively creating a character 
with perhaps more dimension 
than anyone else in the show. 

The Wiz is a show that will 
make one want to jump out of his 
seat and move. The show will be 
running through Nov. 7, so grab 
some friends and let the journey 
begin. The Wiz awaits. 


Thomas Friedman takes on the 2Ist century 


Pulitzer Prize-winner discussed future crises at the Meyerhott 


By BRIANA LAST 
For The News-Letter 


In his internationally best-sell- 
ing book, The World Is Flat: A Brief 
History of the Twenty-First Centu- 
ry, Thomas Friedman writes, “In 
China today, Bill Gates is Britney 
Spears. In America today, Britney 
Spears is Britney Spears — that is 
our problem.” 

His perceptive humor, along 
with the political astute- 
ness only a three-time 
Pulitzer Prize-winning 
journalist such as him- 
self is expected to have, 
are just a few of the 
many qualities that 
made his remarkable 
speech on Oct. 12 at the 
Joseph Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall memorable. 

Friedman's _ reputa- 
tion preceded him Tues- 
day, the inaugural night 
of the fifth annual Balti- 
more Speakers Series. 

The Baltimore Speak- 
ers Series, hosted by Ste- 
venson University, invit- 
ed seven distinguished 
lecturers from all over 
the world to come speak 
throughout the course of 
the year. 

The lecturers, ranging 
from Pulitzer Prize and 
Nobel Peace Prize winners, pre- 
vious heads of state, journalists, 
and celebrated personalities have 
always been an extraordinary 
collection of people. 

Colin Powell, Robert F. Ken- 


nedy Jr., Amy Tan, and Madeline — 


Albright are just a few of previ- 
ous year’s speakers. 
This year another group of ac- 


complished lecturers, from Eliza- 
beth Gilbert to F.W. de Klerk, will 
add to the list of those who’ve 
spoken at the Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall, situated in the heart 
of Mount Vernon. 

The Hall, an extraordinary 
display of architecture, was filled 
Tuesday evening as guests began 
to filter in. 

They were offered an expan- 
sive wine list, the opportunity to 


ably follow Friedman's biweekly 
column — adults, dressed in for- 
mal regalia, prepared to listen 
to one of the foremost political 
thinkers of our time. 

The lights in the expansive 
auditorium dimmed promptly 
at eight o'clock. The president of 
Stevenson. University, Kevin J. 
Manning, delivered opening re- 
marks noting his excitement for 
the upcoming year of remark- 
able speakers and restat- 
ing the goal of The Balti- 
more Speaker Series: “[It 
is] a series where ideas are 
shared.” 

After another introduc- 
tion by a local Baltimore 
news anchor, Friedman 
finally took the audience 
by storm. 

He sauntered onto the 
stage with a bright smile 
on his face, and aside from 
a few introductory ac- 
knowledgements, jumped 
straight to the chase. He 
was ready to talk about 
politics. : 

He opened by saying 
that his 50-minute talk, 
centered around his new 
book, would be divided 
into two parts: a diagnosis 


COURTESY OF WWWTHEINSIDER.COM of the country today, and 


Friedman is a Mew York Times columnist and noted author. 


purchase Friedman’s most recent 
book Hot, Flat, and Crowded, the 
cornerstone of his lecture, and 
were invited to peruse the litera- 
ture distributed by the various 
other organizations hosting the 
event. F 

The talk drew in a crowd that 
seemed to be avid New York 
Times readers — those that prob- 


how he thought the coun- 
try should be “fixed.” 
With the characteristic zeal 
and charisma he imparts in his 
detailed political writings, Fried- 
man, accompanied by a Power- 
Point presentation, began un- 
folding his ideas. 

- Before discussing his qualms 
with American politics, he dis- 
closed his own personal biases. 
See FRIEDMAN, pace B5 
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Dexter's season five shows serial killer’s sad side 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 


Managing Editor 


When Dexter's 


finale 


throughout the living rooms of 
Showtime viewers across the coun 


try. “Spoiler alerts 


above all subsequent reviews of 
the season so as to preserve the 


sec 


episode. For those who have not 
yet finished watching season four 
of Dexter, consider this your warn- 
Ing as to forgo reading the rest of 


this review 


Season five of the show picked 
up seconds where the last season 
ended. It is not unheard of for a 
television show to end a finale with 
a character death or threat of one. 
In fact, several of the spring finales 
capitalized on such cliffhangers 


that follow character deaths. 


Dexter's finale, how ever, was 
more emotionally shocking than 
others as Rita’s death marked not 


aired 
last fall a collective gasp echoed 


were posted 


srecy of the final minutes of the 


only a significant character loss . 
for its viewers, but something ae aE ie age, 


more substantial within 


the 
world of Dexter itself, Rita (Julie 


Benz) was responsible for much 


of the humanizing that Dexter 
(Michael C. Hall) had undergone 


over the previous four seasons. 


Most shows tend to fast forward 
past the aftermath of a tragedy, but 
Dexter stopped right in the middle 
of it. Dexter began coping with the 
death of his wife with a twisted 
version of the seven stages of grief. 
His expressions and interpersonal 
interactions were reminiscent of 
the onset of season one where he 
attempted to convince himself — 
and viewers — that he was devoid 
of any emotions. However, Dex- 
ter’s version of “anger,” which con- 
sisted of a brutal bludgeoning of a 
foul-mouthed bystander, proved 
emotional 
that followed was 


otherwise. Dexter’s 


breakdown 


even more disturbing for seasoned 
Dexter viewers, though, as it is rare 
to see the stoic serial killer express 
any emotion. 

Dexter’s sister, Deb (Jennifer 
Carpenter), dealt with grief in 
her own way by sleeping with 
Detective Quinn (Desmond Har- 
rington) in a moment of weak- 
ness. In true Dexter fashion, even 
a bit of darkness marred this 
interaction as it occurred on the 
floor of the house in which Rita 
was murdered. The decision to 
have Deb sleep with Quinn was 
not unexpected as the two have 
had visible sexual tension for 
a while, but it was perhaps the 
most trite scene of the entire first 
episode. While Dexter's writ- 


Death seems to follow Dexter (Michael C. Hall) everywhere he goes and the ne 


ers succeeded for the most part 
in their portrayal of grief, Deb's 
poor sexual decisions once again 
seemed a little overplayed. 

The first three episodes of the 
show have progressed smoothly, 
keeping Dexter grieving appro- 
priately and advancing the plot 
of the show at the same time. The 
biggest lull so far has been that 
of the relationship between Lieu- 
tenant Laguerta (Lauren Velez) 
and Seargant Batista (David Za- 
yas). 

Amidst John Lithgow’s award- 
winning performance of the 
Trinity Killer, their forbidden 
romance was an unwanted break 
from the main plot. It seems as if 
that sentiment has carried over to 


the new season as Batista’s wor- 
eS 
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Noelle (Emma Roberts), a teenager who suffers from self-mutiliation, befriends Craig. 


It's Kind of a Funny Story 


delves into teen anxiety 


FUNNY, From B3 
depressive Bobby is a far cry from 
the madcap Hangover role that has 
thus far defined his career. 

Roberts, fresh from her first 
adult role in Joel Schumaker’s 
Twelve, shows off some serious 
acting chops as the damaged 
Noelle. 

There are moments in which 
It's Kind of a Funny Story dips a 
little too deeply into saccharine, 
making complex illnesses 
and situations look simple, and 
painting the mental health care 
system as a complete panacea to 
the problems plaguing the men- 
tally ill. 

Without giving away too 
much of the ending, some major 
plot points are too easily and too 
suddenly resolved, and the au- 
dience is left to feel as though it 
had been hurtled through a high- 
speed chase that ended in a mu- 
tual draw. 

More importantly, the plot of- 
ten feels underdeveloped; while 
we learn quite a bit about Craig’s 
own depression, we never learn 
enough about the other patients 
in the ward. 

Noelle’s and Bobby’s illness- 
es, for example, are never given 
much insight or are really ex- 
plained, though we are told how 
they are manifested. 

Also, there is an annoying 
Vampire Weekend name-drop 
moment that feels like a forced 
attempt on the filmmakers’ part 
to level with a younger audience. 

But while, in some ways, It’s 


be dealt with, something that 
should supply at least some 
comfort to the rest of us who 
are similarly struggling to make 
sense of our futures. 


Kind of a Funny Story falls just 
short of realistic profundity, the 
film captures the very real prob- 
lems of pressure and anxiety 
that plague high school — not 
to mention, college — students 
today. 

Craig is a relatable protago- 
nist, a boy on the brink of the real 
world who feels that his life will 
be worthless without the best 
extracurriculars, the best college 
education, and the best career, 
and that this fictional future de- 
pends entirely on every single 
one of his present actions. 

He has no time to stop, to 
breathe, to exist for himself, be- 
cause to do so would jeopardize 
his plans and, most importantly, 
disappoint his parents. 

It’s this pressure that drives 
Craig to imagine himself jump- 
ing off the Brooklyn Bridge night 
after night, to feel that the world 
is closing in on him and he is 
powerless to stop it. 

But Bobby, who has recently 
lost both his home and his fam- 
ily due to his mental illness, re- 
minds Craig that he still has his 
whole life to live, with a host of 
possibilities ahead him and a fu- 
ture rife with promise. 

Craig’s anxiety is not un- 
founded, but with some per- 
spective, a bit of optimism and 
a strong support system, it can 


ries about Laguerta’s secret bank 
account appear far less important 
| than the other sub-plots. 

A likewise disappointing de- 
velopment is the departure of 

| Rita’s children, Astor and Cody. 

| Their move to Orlando certainly 
serves a practical purpose as 
Dexter would not be able to con- 
tinue his killing ways with three 
children to care of. 

However, they provided a 
charming innocence to the dark 
drama which will be sorely 

| missed. It is unclear whether or 
not they will be making a return, 
but for now it seems as though 
| their absence is a crucial device 
| to propel the plot forward. 
Previous seasons of Dexter 
| have had seemingly unimport- 
ant events reemerge as ones that 
| prove detrimental to Dexter. 


Something’s up with the book- 
ing office at Rams Head Live. 
Everyone was sort of scratching 
their heads at the Dan Deacon/ 
DJ Dog Dick booking a couple 
weeks back, but it seems to have 
been part of a larger trend over at 
Rams Head. 

Sure, you can still see the dude 
from Staind or Robert Randolph 
& the Family Band, but Wednes- 
day’s show from the Books was 
another step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Which isn’t to say that the 
corporate-rock arena has totally 
figured out how to wear the art- 

house hat yet. ‘ 
' The dominant features of 
Wednesday’s show were little 
signs of awkwardness show- 
ing that the Testosterone-oozing 
venue still can’t totally handle the 
subtleties of more subdued acts. 

The show began with indie 
band Black Heart Procession open- 
ing to a mostly-empty room. 

Two long-haired, bearded 
guys in dark clothes came out, 
brandished a guitar and a key- 
board, and slipped in and out 
of a set of mopey tunes centered 
around the words “distance,” 
“time,” “memory,” and “you.” 

The two sad-looking dudes 
hovered around 80 bpm for the 
duration of the set, occasionally 
bringing out a wistful singing 
saw or Gene from the Books to 
lightly shred on violin. 

Gone as unobtrusively as they'd 
arrived, Rams Head promptly. 
‘piped in some soulful radio 
schlock and the roughly 80 attend- 


ees collectively took a cross-legged 


seat on the venue's floor. 

The most salient feature of a 
Books live show is certainly the 
visual component. _ ae 

Over the band’s sample-driv- 
en Americana, projections of 
home videos, instructional VHS 


_keyed down as_ 


certs. 


dled together. 


eS Nd 
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west season of Dexter is no different. 


While it is always difficult to pre- 
dict which occurrences will ulti- 
mately have consequences, Dex- 
ter’s murder of the anonymous 
man in the first episode could be 
a contender. Unlike many of Dex- 
ter’s murders, it was unplanned 
and quite sloppy. No scenes de- 
tailed the clean-up of the murder 
so the possibility of this coming 
back to haunt Dexter is reason- 
able. Especially with Quinn on 
the verge of discovering Dexter's 
true identity, a Dexter manhunt 
could be brewing a la season two. 

The end of episode three 
marked the beginning of season 
fives’ main plotline and the entry 
of this season’s guest star, Julia 
Stiles. Stiles entered as a yet un- 
named girl — although according 
to news sources, her character will 
be called Lumus — who witnessed 
Dexter's slaughter of her captor. 

Her escape and existence will 
certainly garner the focus of 
much of the season. While gossip 
has rumored Stiles to play a sort 
of Lila-esque character, it seems 
that she will instead play the role 
of a hostage. While a Stockholm 
Syndrome relationship is cer- 
tainly not out of the question, the 
concept of Dexter holding a hos- 
tage is yet unexplored territory. 

Season five has thus far focused 
on the cast’s recovery after Rita’s 
death and as such, has begun more 
slowly than previous seasons. 
However, with a greater possibil- 
ity to be caught than ever before 
and a larger violent force driving 
him, Dexter may enter into one of 
the most perilous seasons yet. 


: COURTESY O 
Rams Head Live! picked up some indie cred with last week's show featuring the Books, duo Nick Zammuto and Paul de 


cuts, and text were played on a 
large screen behind the band. 

In a huge, well-lit room this 
does not have the same effect as 
it might in an au- 
ditorium-seating 
theatre, especial- 
ly with the sound 


far as it was. 

It seemed 
like Rams Head 
thought that by 
turning down 
the volume they 
could match 
the Books, when in reality the 
show called for a much fuller 
immersion than most other con- 


The 


Instead Paul de Jong’s cello 
was barely audible, and the rest 
of the instrumentation was mud- 


Last Week Live 


Rams Head Live 


the gentler side of 


Kazuo Ishiguro’s (The Remains 
of the Day, A Pale View of Hills) 
first short fiction collection 
Nocturnes; Five Stories of Music 
and Nightfall — introduces an in- 
terconnected series of worlds in 
which music and love have failed. 

While the 


somewhat scatterbrained attitude 
and distance from the real situ- 
ation left the reader without any 
strong emotional investment in the 
quaint cafes and romanticized pi- 
azzas that Ishiguro places us. 
Rather than delving deeper into 
the situations 
that we are giv- 


title of the col- 
lection suggests 
something mel- 
ancholy and 
epiphanic — an 
experience that 
transforms — be- 
tween the fall of 
dusk and wake 
of dawn — the 
epiphanies of 
Nocturnes are 
marred by ste- 


OF MUS 


Pages: 240 


NOCTURNES: 
FIVE STORIES 


NIGHTFALL 


Author: Kazuo Ishiguro 
Publisher: Vintage 


en, such as au- 
thentic creation 
and discordant 
relationships, 
the portrayal 
of the starving 
artist trying to 
make it simply 
on faith of his 
musical _ talent 
fails to avoid 
falling into cli- 
ché. 


IC AND 


py 


char- 


reotyped 
acters and fade 
quickly. 
The first story,”“Crooner,” tells 
of Janeck — a young, displaced 


“gypsy” guitarist who plays for 
tourists in a Venetian piazza — 
who has a chance encounter with 
a waning jazz star, Mr. Gardner. 
Together they try to serenade Mr. 
Gardner's diva wife, Lindy, to keep 
her from leaving. 

The sweet-talking Lindy Gard- 
ner makes a return as a divorcee in 
“Nocturne,” in which a cuckolded 
saxophonist recovering, from plas- 
tic surgery finds a companion in 
the charming but frivolous actress. 

As neighbors in recuperation 
from surgery, the two bond over 
music, and soon find themselves 
on a quirky adventure involving 
an ambiguously shaped statuette 
and a turkey. The ridiculousness 
and comedy of the 
situation try to put 
a light spin on its 
emptiness, but ul- 
timately it trails off 
with “unimport- 
ant stuff,” as Steve 
says. 

In 


“Malvern 
Hills” a grass- 
roots _—_ guitarist/ 
songwriter rails 
against the “shal- 
low and inauthen- 
tic’ and meets a 
quarreling couple 
on holiday. He becomes child- 
ishly preoccupied with the pos- 
sibility of having broken up, their, 
marriage when he advises them 
on which hotel to stay at for their 
vacation. Again, the narrator be- 
comes an insignificant chunk in 
orbit of incompatible lovers, and 
it leaves us questioning why he is 
there in the first place. 

The stories are told in second 
‘person, with the carefree and na- 
ive voice — essentially the same 
in each one — casually explaining 
his intentions, as if he were talki ng 
over coffee. 

While the “you know” tone 
made for easy reading and a few 
humorous situations, the narrators’ 


e 6 


re Stories of 


sic and Nigheta 


Fortunately, however, the 
Books managed to carry the 
show, nonetheless, by turns, hav- 
ing the audience laugh out loud 
or grow atten- 
tively silent in 


-accord = with | 
the band’s pro- 
jections and 
performance. 

Books | ete ie 
light of the 
show was 
the last song 
before — the | 


encore, “Classy Penguin,” _ off 


the band’s 2007 Play All DVD, 
for which Zammuto’s brother, | 


Mikey, (of “Mikey Bass” fame 
from Read, Eat, Sleep) joined the 
trio onstage a0 12 0 ae ae 


The projections were home 
videos of the Zammutos, trac- 
ing them through history at = 


IWheverathae| 


As if Ishigu- 
ro were strum- 
ming a few chords and calling 
it a song, the stories’ conflicts 
are skirted rather than directly 
addressed. A pronounced sigh 
here, a tense silence there is all 
we're expected to work with. 

The prose is beautiful, partic- 
ularly when Ishiguro describes 
the European city life, and the 
dialogue, when not obviously 
unoriginal, is entertaining. 

The redeeming piece in Noc- 
turnes is the last story, “Cellists,” 
in which a proud and gifted cellist 
becomes entangled in a strange 
relationship with an older woman 
who coaches him in his playing. 

As their lessons become more 
intense, the young Tibor discovers 
the fatal pull in his mentor, Eloise, 
but dares not unravel the relation- 
ship. 

" @elias tis:” 
adopts a more 
melancholic and 
bittersweet shade 
and lays bare some 
of the sequences’ 
recurring themes, 
as both student 
and teacher fu- 
tilely depend on 
the other to pro- 
duce to produce 
the self-affirming 
acknowledgment 
of their “virtuos- 
ity” — the “unwrapping” of the 
genius, Eloise calls it, 
_-y Lhe narrator is barely, 

it seems hi the music 


i! 


Instead, 
itself has been made into a char- 
acter that Eloise secretly fears, 
Tibor loves, but neither of which 
can fully embrace. 

Nocturnes contains _ stories 
of regret and delusion, nostal- 
gia and humor. Ishiguro pres- 
ents a world where possibility 
and probability have long gone. 
Dreams dangerously cling on to 
some, while for others, the reality 
that the only choice left is to part 
has already hit. 


—Phyllis Zhu 


COM 
Jong, 


turns both poignant and hi- 
larious. One great shot in- 
cluded a teenage, acne-cov- 
ered Nick watching Nirvana's _ 
“Smells Like Teen Spirit” on 
television. ae 
. After an encore of Nick — 
Drake’s “Cello Song” (de Jong 
having introduced the song. 
_ and clearly enjoying his chance 
to showcase his abilities as cel- — 
list, if not as public speaker) the — 
show was over, and the modest _ 
ctowd dispersed; 
The Books did not disap- 

_ point, if the venue somewhat 
did, but hopefully for Baltimore | 
_ figure out how to rightly fill 
place as a substantial venue f 
_ acts less Aaron Lewis and m 
“Book’-ish. : 


concert-goers, Rams Head will _ 
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NEW VIBRATION 


ARTIST 


Yann Tiersen 


ALBUM 


Dust Lane 


LABEL 


Anti 
RELEASED 


October 12, 2010 


_ Yann Tiersen‘s newest album 
IS an exercise in eerie melan- 
choly and burgeoning hope. 
Best known for composing the 
score to the award-winning 
French film Amélie, Tiersen has 
been making music for 15 years 
now, 

Classically trained in music 
academies in Rennes, Nantes and 
Boulogne as a child, the com- 
poser also incorporates more 
electronic instruments into his 
repertoire. 

Dust Lane marks the sixth 
full-length album in his career 
and plays with such themes as 
mortality, transience and mor- 
bidity. 

The musician lost both his 
mother as well as a close friend 
during the recording process. 

Alternately mournful and 
uplifting, Dust Lane takes the 
listener through the grieving 
process with the French com- 
poser. 

The album begins with dead 
air before a strange echoing noise 
— like static and birdsong com- 
bined — takes over. This weird- 
ness, akin to aliens in outer space 
and whale calls, pervades the al- 
bum and lends moodiness to the 
tracks. 

In the first song, entitled 
“Amy,” Tiersen layers this with 
acoustic guitar and choral vo- 
cals so that the bizarre inter- 
mingling is both light and com- 
pelling. 

The title track “Dust Lane” 
9 D tnt in- 


pets troduc el : 
_the addition of piano and xy 
phone before transitioning in to 
the cadenced voice of a female 
automaton repeating “Dust lane, 
dust lane, dust lane.” Ses 

The music ebbs and flows, 
building and building with bass, 
electric guitar and almost milita- 
ristic percussion beats. 


dustrial sound, where a deeper 
man’s voice replaces that of 
the robotic womans, the track 
alternates between periods of 


FRIEDMAN, From B3 

“I believe in three things, “ he 
began, “One, 95 percent of what I 
got in life is because I was born in 
this country, in this generation, 
and with these institutions . . . 
Two, 95 percent of what I enjoy in 
life is being outdoors with clean 
water, clean air... and I believe 
we need to pass that on to our 
children. Three, a lot of bad stuff 
happens in the world without the 
U.S/s hand, but not a lot of good 
stuff happens with it either.” 

He went on to describe at great 
length how his three tenets have 
transformed the way he views 
America. 

Infusing his points were 
funny anecdotes and using pro- 
jected images from all over the 
world that substantiated his ar- 
guments, as well as pithy analo- 
gies served to keep the audience 
hooked and to help them under- 
stand the nuances of his conclu- 
sions. 

Friedman’s central focus was 
that the world today is at a cross- 
roads, and it is America’s job to 
move it forward: “[We are at the] 
moment when 
the market and 


Fragmenting into a more in- _ 


RUAN TIER SEN 
DUST Lane 


calm interrupted by moments 
of urgency. 

Varied instrumentation only 
adds to the drama, as Tiersen 


often substitutes 
midway, before returning to the 
original. 

Another song of note, known 


as “F--- Me,” begins on a lighter | 


note, with the melodic acoustic 
guitar running beneath the voic- 
es of aman and woman. 

This is perhaps the most tra- 
ditional song on the album, 
complete with lyrics and lyrical 
structure, as opposed to his other 
works, which seem more like or- 
chestral compositions. 

A banjo and piano in the 
background give the melody a 
charmingly rustic air. 

Meanwhile, the chorus com- 
prises of the duo singing, “Fuck 
me, f--- me, f--- me, f--- me until 
I come again,” and variations on 
this theme. 

This wonderfully tongue-in- 
cheek refrain lasts seven minutes 
and 42 seconds, but Tiersen man- 
ages the length of it beautifully. 

It never seems to drag but in- 
stead keeps its buoyancy for the 
entire duration, 

A classically trained compos- 
er, Tiersen deftly weaves tradi- 
tional elements of composition 
with his experimentation with 
tone. 

In moments of anguish, he 
plays with disharmony, purpose- 
fully creating jarring, disquiet- 
ing moments, but he eases the 
listener into it. 

He handles these phrases 
delicately, introducing the dis- 
harmony gradually so as not to 

assault the ear, and carefully in- 


is a kind of lushness to his com- 
positions, carefully crafted melo- 
dies and harmonies interwoven 
in a beautiful layering effect that 
is at once simple and yet tran- 
scendent. 

Tiersen describes this album 
as, “Not a sad thing, but a color- 
ful thing — an experience some- 
times painful, but also joyous.” 


—Heia-Ting Chang 


Cold War,” 
the data he 
provided 
on global 
warming, or 
as he called 
it, “global 
weirding,” 
were _ sober- 
ing. 

That the 
earth’s  tem- 
perature will 
rise one de- 
gree Centi- 
grade in the 
next 50 years, 
that the ice 
caps are melt- 
ing steadily 
at more rapid 
rates, and that 
the __ earth’s 
population 
will reach 9.2 
billion by 2050 
were weaved 
into his larger 
point that initiatives must be tak- 
en now. 

In response to climate change 
skeptics  Fried- 
man_ eloquently 
said, “Uncertain- 


re ie i ae [We are at the] ty is not a reason 
His linkage moment when the not to oe ee a 
d reason to act. 
oe Ogio market and Mother His speech 
inui . highlighted 
was a continuing ure hit a wall. is é 
theme through- Nat many negative 


out the speech. 
And _ though 
his statements 
sometimes tend- 
ed toward the 
hyperbolic, “If we don’t act sus- 
tainably we will be more unsafe 
than if the Soviets had won the 


—THOMAS FRIEDMAN, 


trends occurring 
in both America 
and the rest of 
the world. 
However, 
Friedman, a self-proclaimed op- 
timist, did not seem deterred by 
the seemingly insurmountable 


AUTHOR 


instruments | 


} 


| 


lyric a 
_ Although minimalistic, there 
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Stephen Colbert talks, takes on DC at end of month 


COLBERT, rrom B3 
around chatting with each oth 
er,” he said. “Isn't college about 
new experiences? Come to my 
rally and learn something new.” 

Despite upcoming mid-term 
elections, Colbert maintained his 
march did not have a veiled po- 
litical message. 

“I’m not there to influence 
anybody's vote,” he said. “I’m 
there to make sure that Jon Stew- 
art does not get people to think 
rationally about their vote.” 

He does not think highly of 
the concept of Stewart's rally, 
which, according to him, targets 
people who believe that shouting 
loudly at political events is an- 
noying, counterproductive and 


| ° 
bad for their throats. 


“1 don’t think it’s possible to ral- 
ly for sanity —I don’t think it’s pos- 
sible to get excited about moderate 
behavior. It’s a paradox, I just don’t 
understand,” he said. “What are 
you going to get, extremely mod- 
erate at the rally? No, you need to 
get jacked up about something, 
and that’s why I’m offering fear as 
something to get excited about.” 

He did, however, voice con- 
cern that the rivalry between his 
attendees and Stewart's may lead 
to conflict: “I think his people 
may get dangerously reasonable 
on us,” he said. “They may go 
sane with power.” 

The rally will, ona more serious 
note, be a success in Colbert's eyes 
if it raises half a million dollars for 
www.donorschoose.com--a__ charity 
which allows direct donations to 
classrooms across the nation--or, 
in jest, if Jon Stewart admits that he 
is intimidated by Colbert’s march. 

“T don’t believe this reason- 
ableness business,” Colbert said 
Although he believes his mes- 
sage of fear will draw in a mas- 
sive crowd, Colbert has a plan or 
two in case Stewart manages to 
net a bigger audience. 

“Obviously, bursting into 
tears and curling up in the fetal 
position ranks highly,” he joked. 

Colbert believes that his mes- 
sage of fear is still relevant in to- 
day’s world, and that people should 
be just as scared now as they were 
when he was a college student. 

“Back then, the fear was nu- 
clear annihilation from the Rus- 
sians. It was a great, very clear, 
very crisp fear,” he said. 

“There were great images of 
people being turned into skel- 
etons by the flash of the [nucle- 
ar] bomb. I and so many of my 
friends had nightmares that that’s 
how we were going to die. That, 
and AIDS started when I was in 
college, so that was another one. 
Those were the two biggies — fear 
of communists and of gay people. 

In some ways, I guess it’s the 
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Thomas Friedman, the award-winning author of 7he World is Flat, 
discussed climate change in Monday's Baltimore Speaker Series. 


challenges that he himself point- 
ed out face the generation living 
in the 21st century: 


“These trends are a series of | 
incredible opportunities mas- | 


querading as impossible and in- 
soluble problems.” 


same as it is now, because we’re 
still instructed to be scared of 
gay people for different reasons 
(that we might be gay, or that our 
marriages might be broken up by 
gay people) and that communists 
are secretly controlling our gov- 
ernment.” 

Not only is it relevant, Colbert 
said, but in today’s fragile eco- 
nomic and political climate fear 
is more crucial than ever. 

“Fear is ubiquitous — and | 
don’t even know what ubiquitous 
means,” he said. “It can apply to 
so many different things. We got 
into this financial problem be- 
cause sO many people jumped 
on top of the idea of bundled de- 
rivatives because of the fear that 
someone else was going to take 
advantage of it. 

“And then everybody jumped 
out at the same moment for fear 
that it was going to fall apart — 
and now all these houses are be- 


ing foreclosed, and everybody is 
afraid that if we don’t foreclose 
houses just as fast as we started 
funding these houses, then we’ll 
never figure out where the bottom 
of the market is. But all those deci- 
sions are not being made through 
careful consideration, they’re be- 
ing made through fear.” 

Colbert, who, in real life, was 
reportedly raised as a staunch 
Roman-Catholic, said he planned 
to leave God out of his rally (“1 
find God to be too soothing and 
calming,”) — but maintained he 
could draw on his coming-of-age 
experiences to help put the fear 
back into America. 

“Hell is a reality for me,” he 
said. “Hell is not a theory — Sa- 
tan is alive and well and roam- 
ing the planet Earth. God is here, 
Christ is now, but so is the Devil.” 

In addition to promoting the 
march on his show, as well as 
through events on social media 


COURTESY OF AVA YAP 


networks like Facebook and Twit- 
ter, Colbert has subscribed to a 
gruelling physical training regime 
to get in shape for the march. 

“I’m working out, trying to get 
totally cut — I want to be a uni- 
tard for a lot of the rally,” Colbert 
said. “Beefcake puts the as**s in 
the seats, and that’s what I’m try- 
ing to do.” 

Colbert has modest hopes 
about how the march will be re- 
membered throughout history. 

“All I hope from it is that it de- 
fines the generation,” he said. “If 
that’s all I achieve with it than I’ 
be happy.” 

He maintained that fear is the 
most powerful human motivator 
(just edging out cash and airline 
miles, in that order) — so what 
should we, as college students, 
be most afraid of? 

“The future,” Colbert asserts. 
“It’s unknown and contains ev- 
erything.” 


hee 

For all that Baltimore has on it 
— more vibrant arts scene, non- 
transient residents, that intangi- 
ble, irascible “charm” — DC still 
manages a few boasting points, 
largely by way of brute ameni- 
ties. 

The plethora of DIY venues, 
plus the few real rock clubs (the 
Ottobar, Sonar 4 Talking Head), 
the Hexagon, and the 21-and- 
over Wind-Up Space and Metro 
Gallery) manage to adequately 
support Baltimore’s prolific mu- 
sical population, but DC comes 
out on top in terms of sheer vol- 
ume, as well as variety. 

It’s unclear, for example, 
where in Baltimore one might 
go to see Calgary’s noisy rockers 
Women perform. 

But DC’s blandly-dubbed DC9 
proved a nice fit for the band. 
With a one-foot-high nod to the 
concept of a rock show being held 
on a stage, the set-up isn’t all that 
different from that of a basement 
show, and feels even less formal 
than Baltimore “unofficial” spac- 
es like the Floristree. 

Opening was Black Telephone, 
a DClocal band not following 
Women on the rest of their tour, 
and for good reason. 

Black Telephone belongs less 
on Flemish Eye or Jagjaguwar 
than on Calvin Johnson’s K Re- 
cords, with their twee amateur- 
ism unabashedly shining through 
on each three-chord song. 

Complete with a jangly acous- 
tic guitar, boy-girl call and re- 
sponse, and even the weird 
fake-it-til-you-make-it —_instru- 
mentation that marks so much of 
K’s roster (the “drummer” was a 
dude wearing four rubber thim- 
bles on his fingers, tapping ex- 
pressively at his drum machine), 
Black _Tele- 
phone was out 
of place. 

There was 
none of the 


Following the speech was a | ence), 


question and answer session that 
lasted a little over five minutes 
due to time constraints. 

Though time was limited, 
Friedman had the opportu- 
nity to end his detailed and 
eloquent lecture on a positive 
note. 

He reminded the audience 
that despite the challenges the 
country faces, “We have exactly 
enough time, starting now.” 


Telephone is the sort of band that 
you can’t really fault, if only for 


their earnestness and (faux) na-~ 


ivete. The tone was set, if some- 
what lamely, as essentially joyful, 
which fit, if not for Women’s oc- 
casional gloominess, for second 
openers and co-native Canadians 
DD/MM/YYYY well. 

Although their records came 


Last Week Live 


Women 
DO 


off spacier and yelpier, the DD/ 
MM/YYYY_ (pronounced “day 
month year”) is almost fascisti- 
cally structured with some of the 
tightest rock changes outside of 
strict math rock or jazz fusion. 

The songs were long, spewing 
polyrhythms all over the venue, 
but never feeling arbitrary or gra- 
tuitous in their complexity. 

The two singers — one switch- 
ing between a_totally-not-Los- 
Campesinos!-y stand-up cymbal 
and snare and a droning, effect- 
ed saxophone and the other play- 
ing mostly chromatic guitar riffs 
all over the higher frets of his 
guitar — certainly showed their 
allegiances to US Maple and no- 

_wave vocalists, but weren’t afraid 
to dip into more melodic, spacy 
arrangements. 

The most surprising and im- 
pressive thing about DD/MM/ 
YYYY was how they walked the 
fine line between chaos and con- 

_ trol, never once alienating the audi- 


ence in show-offy idiosyncrasies. | 
And then, Women. Touring on 
their phenomenal Public Strain 

LP released in the States in late | 


September, the band managed 


to showcase just what it is that 
makes them so fun to listen to. 

Where DD/MM/YYYY are 

clearly and defiantly no-wave re- 
vivalists,; Women have a more 
complex relationship to that music. 

Literalizing the “wall of 

sound” concept, Women boxed 
in their drummer behind his kit 
and their amps, and played loud. 

The quartet drew heavily on 
Public Strain, slipping in and out of 
drone interludes, as well as several 
cuts off of their 2008 self-titled, and 
even some unreleased songs. 

Singer Patrick Flegel proved 
enigmatic as a co-frontman (the 
three guitarists form a single 
front line), but especially during 
the group's most celebrated track 
(that a low-profile indie band from 
Calgary can even have a “hit” 
song seems sort of ridiculous, but 
that’s the Internet), “Black Rice,” 
off of the self-titled LP. 

Seemingly intentionally muck- 
ing up the centerpiece riff, and 
sloppily cranking up the tempo, 
he mumbled at the audience, his 
stoniness serving as the 21st-cen- 
tury Johnny Rotten sneer. 

But somehow it came off not 
as confrontational or dismissive, 
but endearing and genuine. In- 
deed, Women is not a band to 
be confined to one mp3 passed 
around the blogosphere a couple 
of years ago. 

With Monday’s show, the men 
of Women made clear that theirs 
is a band with staying power, 
making such a show spectacular. 


—Jonah Furman 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Blue Jay Brigade 


Yeah with the Fall Break 
and midterms all the 
cartoonist are busy 


Looks like the page is 
empty this week 


Hello, I'm here with my neighbor 


I'm trying to explain to him that my 
the United States Naval Academy. 


ROTC is just as good as his program. 


Hopkins and ROTC: Part 3 


Blue Jay Brigade (Yes, another one) 


So let me address a 
certain issue that has 


come up recently... A week ago I saw a... 


Good Night and Good Luck 
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Welcome to the Glenn Beck Program. DEX THEOL HBO ? 
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Sorry you will only get this comic if you read Japanese kanji or are a raving otaku. 


GLENN BECK _ 
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Gan you take politics a little more seriously than Glenn Beck? 

§| Then we want you to join the SOS Brigade... er | mean draw 

political comics for the Cartoon Section. We want all views 
represented or you can just draw whatever you like. 


1. : Contact us at jhucartoons@yahoo.com 
SERIOUSLY WE NEED MORE CARTOONISTS! 


Go check out these cartoons in full color at www.jhucartoons.deviantart.com 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


Uh, Homewood I don't think 
you should say that. The censors. 


Since we have nothing 
else to do today I think 
I'll speak my mind 


S$nu4 y@ulll! 


Who cares its not 
like anyone reads the 
Cartoon Section anyways. 


PO 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


Hopkins. 


What the hell 
Eyes... 


was that Navy? 


Just testing your 
parade drill ability. 


To be continued... 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


Teil my cartoonist 
I'm moving to the 
Black and Blue Jay. 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


What's the difference between 
the dealer and the players in 
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The dealer lived in an “I-deal” world. 
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Basal cell carcinoma is associated with p 


Inflammatory response protein 
implicated in skin cancers 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


New findings published this 
month in the journal Nature Ge- 
netics have helped shed some 
light on the molecular mecha- 
nisms of a certain type of skin 
cancer, called basal cell carcino- 
ma (BCC). The 


“Hh can indeed have a role in 
cell proliferation,” Pierre Cou- 


lombe, the senior investigator of | 


the study, wrote inan email to The 
News-Letter. “As is characteristic 
of many signaling pathways that 
are crucially important during 
various stages of development, 
sustained activation of hedge- 

hog 


findings, _re- 
ported in a let- 
ter to the jour- 
nal by a team 
of scientists 
from Hopkins 
and the Michi- 
gan School of 
Medicine im- 
plicate a pro- 
tein known as 


keratin 17 in reminiscent 
the develop- —PIERRE COULOMBE, of those seen 
ment of BCC DEPARTMENT OF in BFH in hu- | 
and similar mans. _ Inter- 
skin cancers. BIOCHEMISTRY AND estingly, one | 
Specifically, of Gli’s targets 
ee tein MOLECULAR BIOLOGY nee eA 


seems to be in- 

volved in me- 

diating an immune response 
which would appear to aggra- 
vate tumor formation. 

At the most basic level, BCC 
and another type of cancer, basi- 
loid follicular hamartoma (BFH), 
are known to be associated with 
aberrant hedgehog (Hh) signal- 
ing. Hedgehog is a protein in- 
volved in cell growth and differ- 
entiation, so deregulation of Hh 
signaling provides a likely cause 
of increased cellular division and 
replication, two key processes in 
tumor genesis. 


Tumorigenesis is 
accompanied by 
changes in cell 
differentiation 
pathways and hence 
in keratin regulation. 


is 


ting.” 

In 
lar, constitu- 
tive activ- 
ity of a protein 
known as 
Gli2 in mouse 
models leads 
to skin lesions 


be keratin 17, 

and upregula- 

tion of that protein has been 
seen to precede skin lesions 
in such mice time and again, 
which would suggest that kera- 
tin 17 may be playing a role in 
the ramp-up to tumor formation. 
“Keratins are structural pro- 
teins regulated in a differentia- 
tion-related fashion in epithelial 
tissues throughout our body. Tu- 
morigenesis is accompanied by 
changes in cell differentiation 
pathways and hence in kera- 
tin regulation, to the extent that 

SEE KERATIN, Pace B9 


signaling | 
tumorigenic | 
in the adult set- 


particu- | 
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Sugars help suppress food allergies in mice 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


The findings of researchers at 
the Hopkins School of Medicine 
published in the online jour- 
nal, Nature Medicine, last month 
show that it is possible to turn 
off the allergic reactions to food 
in mice. 

Earlier analysis of the gut’s 
dendritic cells, which are com- 
ponents of the immune system of 
mammals, found that these cells 
can be categorized into subsets 


| with differing functions. 
COURTESY OF WWWMICROSCOPYU.COM 
roteins that drive the inflammatory response. 


Depending on the nature of 
| the subset, the dendritic cells 
| (DCs) can be stimulated by 
changes in their environment, 
resulting in hypersensitivity of 
| the GI tract. This is what occurs 
in humans and other mammals 
| when they ingest foods they are 
| allergic to. 
| In some cases, a more se- 
| vere reaction can occur, called 
anaphylaxis, which is a hyper- 
sensitivity reaction in multiple 
| body systems that causes 1,500 
| deaths in the United States an- 
| nually (about 1% of all cases). 
By comparison, food allergies 
result in between 100 and 200 
deaths per year in this coun- 
try, and approximately 300,000 
emergency room visits. 

The research team led by 
Shau-Ku Huang and Yufeng 
Zhou found that there is a subset 
of dendritic cells called LPDC’s, 
which express a receptor pro- 
| tein on the surface of the cell. 
The receptor, called SIGNR1, can 
bind to specific sugars that pass 
| through the GI tract. 

The researchers modified an 
antigen, BSA, by adding a sugar 
| (Man51) to its structure. An anti- 
gen is a protein that can be rec- 
ognized by the immune system 
as an “intruder,” targeted and 
killed. This specific antigen was 
known to cause food allergies in 
mice. 

They then introduced 
the sugar-modified antigen, 
Man51-BSA, into the GI tracts 
of mice. They hypothesized 
that if the modified antigen was 
fed to the mice continually, the 
Man51 component would bind 
to the SIGNR1 receptor and the 
immune system would sub- 
sequently learn to tolerate the 
BSA that is attached to it. Then, 
when the unmodified antigen 
was introduced it would be tol- 
erated by the immune system as 
well. 

They also had a control group 


of mice that were never given the 
modified antigen. When both 
groups were finally given BSA, 
their reactions were markedly 
different. 

In their report, they observed 
that the mice treated with Man51- 
BSA did not develop any signs 
of hypersensitivity after the re- 
searchers administered BSA, and 
the severity of their anaphylactic 
reactions was significantly re- 
duced. 

While the control group mice 
experienced symptoms of severe 
food allergy, such as tremors, 
convulsions and even death, the 
sensitized mice had only minor 
reactions, such as itchiness or 
puffiness around their eyes and 
snouts. 

They also investigated if this 
ability to shut down the food 
allergy could be transferred to 
other mice that had never re- 


COURTESY OF WWW.ANIMAL-PHOTOS.ORG 
By feeding mice a modified form of a molecule that causes an allergic reaction, researchers were able to turn off food allergies. 


ceived the Man51-BSA. They 
transplanted the dendritic cells 
of the spleens of sensitized mice 
into new mice and exposed them 
to BSA. They found that the tol- 
erance for the antigen was not 
transferred. 

They theorized that transfer- 
ence did not occur because ei- 
ther not enough SIGNRI1 recep- 
tors were expressed in the new 
mice for the modified antigen 
to bind to or that the modified 
antigen was not migratory and 
remained resident in the trans- 
planted spleen and did not dif- 
fuse into the new mice’s GI 
tracts. 

However, their research sup- 
ports the first theory, because an 
additional step in their research 
suggests that the expression of 
the receptor is essential to toler- 
ance of the antigen, and transfer- 
ence of that tolerance. 


They found that in a com- 
parison of two groups of mice, 
one wild type (meaning that all 
their proteins existed as they 
do naturally without any forced 
inhibition or over-expression), 
and one SIGNR1-deficient, there 
was significantly more severe 
symptoms of anaphylaxis in the 
deficient mice than in the wild 
type ones, after both groups 
were put on the Man51-BSA 
regimen. 

This research can prove es- 
sential ‘in treating food aller- 
gies, the primary treatment of 
which is simply avoiding in- 
gestion of the offending food. 
Instead, according to Zhou in 
a press release, this technique 
could be used to prompt our 
immune systems to develop 
new immune responses so that 
we would no longer be allergic 
to the protein. 


ER doctors question increased CT scan use 


By ANN WANG 
Science & Technology Editor 


Emergency departments na- 
tionwide may be overusing CT 
and MRI scans, a new study by 
Hopkins doctors has found. 

As a result, younger patients 
are being exposed to more radia- 
tion, average emergency room 


Neanderthals developed tools independently of humans 


By MELANIE HSU 
For The News-Letter 


A recent study found that 
Neanderthals, an extinct mem- 
ber of the genus Homo, devel- 
oped tools independently of 
humans. According to Julien 
Riel-Salvatore, an anthropolo- 
gist at the University of Colo- 
rado, this study discounts the 
theory that Neanderthal tool 
use originated from contact 
with humans and shows that 
they were more innovative than 
previously thought. - 

Riel-Salvatore found support 
for his paper by comparing Ne- 
anderthal artifacts at 42,000 year 
old sites in southern and central 
Italy with human artifacts from 


the same time period. He found 
that the implements used by Ne- 
anderthals, which included orna- 
ments, pigments and stone and 
bone tools, were unique com- 
pared to those used by humans 
in northern Italy. 

While Neanderthals in south- 
ern Italy and humans in north- 
ern Italy developed separate but 
complex toolkits, the Neander- 
thals in central Italy were found 
to have used the same stone tools 
for 100,000 years. 

According to an interview 
with Science Daily, Riel-Salvatore 
said that this is evidence that the 
human and Neanderthal com- 
munities developed their tools 
separately, as any tools intro- 
duced by humans should have 
appeared in central 


COURTESY OF WWWLBL.GOV 
We share 99 percent of our DNA'with the Neanderthals. 


ea 


Italy first. 

Scientists have 
long debated about 
the capabilities 
and fate of Nean- 
derthals, a type of 
hominid that went 
extinct around 
30,000 years ago. 
Human and Ne- 
anderthal DNA is 
99.5 to 99.9 percent 
identical, making 
them more closely 
related to us than 
any other species. 
There is still debate 
about whether Ne- 
anderthals should 
be classified as a 
subspecies of hu- 
mans or asa sepa- 
rate species, Homo 
neanderthalensis. 

Neanderthals 


had larger brains than modern 
humans’, more robust bodies, 
and shared many skills with hu- 
mans, such as controlling fire, 
making weapons, and burying 
the dead. 

Also, recent studies showed 
that Neanderthal communica- 
tion abilities and intelligence 
were comparable to that of early 
H. sapiens. While this debunked 
the myth that Neanderthals 
died out due to humans being 
more intelligent, the mystery 
behind their extinction remains 
unsolved. 

Neanderthals vanished from 
the fossil record after co-existing 
with humans for as long as 10,000 
years in Europe. Possible theories 
for their disappearance include 
‘competition with humans and 
absorption by H. sapiens through 

-interbreeding. Evidence for the 


___ COURTESY OF WWW.DONSMAPS.COM 
The tools used by Neanderthals were unique compared to those used by early humans. 


former theory is that Neander- 
thals had shorter and _ stockier 
limbs, making running and 
walking less efficient. This would 
have given the comparatively 
more resilient humans an advan- 
tage in combat. 

On the other hand, genetic 
evidence presented earlier this 
year suggested that interbreed- 
ing between humans and Nean- 
derthals occurred in the Middle 
East, resulting in the latter con- 
tributing to around one to four 
percent of the Eurasian genome. 
More evidence is needed before 
the factors leading to the Nean- 
derthals’ disappearance can be 
pinpointed. | 

Nonetheless, Riel-Salvatore’s 
research is another clue regard- 
ing the ancestry of Neanderthals 
and their relation to modern day 
humans. 


visits are both longer and cost- 
lier and emergency rooms are 
more congested as patients have 
to wait for the time-consuming 
procedures. 

From 1998-2007, the num- 
ber of CT or MRI scans done on 
emergency room patients tripled. 
However, the proportion of those 
scans that resulted in a diagnosis 
of and hospitalization for a life- 
threatening condition remained 
steady, at roughly one positive 
diagnosis per fifty scans. 

The researchers looked at data 
collected from 127 emergency de- 
partments nationwide, and con- 
sidered detection of skull frac- 
tures, cervical spine fractures, 
intracranial hemorrhages and 
liver or spleen lacerations to be 
life-threatening diagnoses. 

“There’s two things that 
we're concerned about,” Thomas 
Kirsch, of the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health and one of the 
study’s authors, said in a phone 
interview with The News-Letter. 
“One is the safety issue. CT scans 
have quite a bit of radiation that 
can be associated with cancers 
in the future. The other thing is 
health care cost.” 

Estimates suggest that the ion- 
izing radiation from CT scans 
may contribute to up to 2 percent 
of the cancer diagnoses in the US. 
CTI, or computed tomography, 
scans essentially compile many 
two-dimensional X-ray images 

into a three-dimensional image 
of the patient. MRI, or magnetic 
resonance imaging, scans use 


a magnetic field, and do not in- 
volve ionizing radiation. 

The researchers found that un- 
dergoing a CT or MRI scan added 
an average of about 2 hours to a 
patient's stay. 

Kirsch speculated that the 
reasons for the increase in CT 
and MRI scan use could include 
increased availability of the 
technology, the effectiveness of 
the scans for detecting certain 
types of internal injuries, fear of 
lawsuits, emergency department 
staff who are trained to prescribe 
scans and the belief by patients 
and clinicians that the scans are 
a standard of care. 

The authors of the study cau- 
tion that a more detailed analy- 
ses of specific patients and cases 
should be undertaken before 
they can conclude whether the 
increase in use is truly excessive. 

“This study is the first of a se- 

ries of studies aimed at improv- 
ing the utilization of imaging 
resources during emergency de- 
partment visits,” Frederick Ko- 
tley, of Hopkins’ Department of 
Emergency Medicine and one of 
the study’s authors, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. “Tradi- 
tionally, physicians practice in a 
cost-blind manner . . . In future 
studies we will investigate the 
reasons for the recent increase 
in the utilization of imaging re- 
sources, and examine how to best 
incorporate cost considerations 
to the medical decision-making 
process, without sacrificing ex- 
cellent patient care.” 


COURTESY OF WWWJNCHNIC.IN 
The use of CT scans in emergency rooms increased dramatically in the last decade. 


Economic status and New planet is in the ri 


AIDS mortality unlinked 


By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


A study on the relationship 
between economic status and 
AIDS mortality in Tanzania re- 
cently conducted by a Hopkins 
research team suggests no cor- 
relation between wealth and 
prime-age deaths in regions with 
high AIDS-infected populations. 
The study was led by Marjorie 
Opuni-Akuamoa, an assistant 
scientist at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health. 

Acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome (AIDS) is an immune 
system disorder caused by the 
human immunodeficiency virus 
(HIV). HIV is a retrovirus that 
causes a drop in T-cell count and 
eventual failure of the immune 
system. 
~ Those infected with HIV are 
diagnosed with AIDS when their 
T-cell count drops below 200 
cells per microliter of blood, com- 
pared to the typical 1,000 cells 
per microliter for healthy people. 

HIV is spread through bodi- 
ly fluids, including blood, se- 
men, vaginal fluid and breast 
milk. Common means of infec- 
tion consist of unprotected sex, 
breast-feeding and needle shar- 
ing. 

In popular culture, there is a 
strong association between HIV/ 
AIDS infection and lower eco- 
nomic status, which is grounded 
upon reasonable explanations. 
Poorer patients generally have 
fewer resources to provide suf- 
ficient education about the routes 

of transmission and dangers of 
AIDS. 

Furthermore, those having 
monetary troubles are more like- 
ly to provide sexual favors for 
compensation. Finally, those of 
lower economic status are more 
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susceptible to infections 
malnutrition. 

Currently, the most affected 
region is sub-Saharan Africa, 
making up approximately 68% 
of the entire infected popula- 
tion. 

Wealthier people, on the oth- 
er hand, generally have fewer 
sexual partners and more edu- 
cation on the dangers of HIV/ 
AIDS. 

While previous studies fo- 
cused on prevalence of HIV/ 
AIDS and its relationship with 
economic status, this study as- 
sessed the correlation between 
wealth and deaths of prime-age 
men and women in a setting 
with high AIDS mortality over a 
13 year period. 

Three standards were used 
to measure economic status: 
per capita expenditure, modern 
wealth asset index and tradition- 
al wealth asset index. 

Modern 
uses material possessions such 
as televisions, cars and electric- 
ity to measure wealth; traditional 
wealth asset index measures 
wealth based on ownership of 


and 


wealth asset index | 


cattle, farm tools and agricultural | 


land. 


A total of 691 men and 833 | 


women between ages 15 and 39 
participated in this study. The 
researchers used data collected 
in the Kagera Health and Devel- 
opment Survey, which studied 
inviduals living in North West 
Tanzania. 

Results showed no inequality 


of prime-age deaths in regions | 


with high AIDS mortality. No 
differences were found between 
male and female populations. 
Furthermore, results remained 
consistent regardless of which 
measure of economic status was 
used. 


i 
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Researchers suggest that, in sub-Saharan Africa, AIDS mortality is not tied to wealth. 
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oht zone to support lile 


A planet discovered orbiting a red dwarf star could have the conditions for life to form 


By IAN YU 
Staff Writer 


Ever wondered if there is life 
somewhere beyond planet earth? 
A recent discovery gives some 


| hope to the idea that there may 


| 


just be another planet capable of 
harboring life out beyond our so- 
lar system. 

After 11 years of data collec- 


| tion, a team of astronomers led 


by Steven Vogt of the University 
of California Santa Cruz and 
Paul Butler of the Carnegie Insti- 


| tute have identified a planet that 
| might just have the right condi- 


tions for life to exist. 

By observing the “wobbling” 
of the parent star, Gliese 581, 
astronomers have been able to 
identify a number of planets, the 


| most recent and significant being 


Gliese 581g. Their work will soon 
be published in The Astrophysi- 
cal Journal. 

The parent star, Gliese 581, 
is a red dwarf located about 20 
light years away from Earth, vis- 


_ ible in the night sky among the 
| stars that form the constellation 


observations 


Libra. 

Red dwarfs such as Gliese 581 
emit a spectrum of electromag- 
netic radiation that contains most- 
ly infrared radiation, whereas-the 
Sun’s spectrum also contains vis- 
ible and ultraviolet light. The lu- 


| Minosity and mass of red dwarfs 


are also less than that of the Sun 
and many other types of stars. 

These characteristics of Gliese 
581 establish its habitable zone, 
a range of stellar orbits where a 
planet may be able to sustain wa- 
ter. Gliese 581’s habitable zone is 
at a much shorter distance than 
that of other stars. 

The planet Gliese 581g, at a 
distance of approximately 14 mil- 
lion miles from the star, is located 
well within Gliese 581’s habitable 
zone. Two planets previously dis- 
covered to orbit Gliese 581, Gliese 
581c and Gliese 581d, are located 


| at opposite edges of the habit- 
able zone and were considered to | 
| have some chance of containing | 
| life, but were respectively too hot 


and too cold. 

The astronomers relied on 
made from the 
Keck Observatory atop the sum- 
mit of Mauna Kea on the island 
of Hawai'i. Focused on specific 
oscillations and other minute 
movements of Gliese 581, they 
looked for specific signs of any 
tugs or pulls caused by orbiting 
planets. 

“Six planets are pulling the 


Stem cells mobilized to treat acute liver failure 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer 


The glasses of wine, the shots 
of tequila, the blackout nights — 
those of us who drink can relate 
to such experiences and more. 
Other more serious situations 
are also associated with heavy 
drinking, including emergency 
rooms, stomach pumping, and 
perhaps even liver failure. 

Such issues are not exclu- 
sively caused by excessive drink- 
ing, however. In the United States, 
there are over 2000 cases of liver 
failure every year. The near-com- 
plete loss of liver function is usual- 
ly attributed to Tylenol overdosage 
or hepatitis 1. Patients suffering 
from acute liver failure either mi- 

-raculously get better on their own 
or direly need a liver transplant. 

Unfortunately, transplant is 
frequently the only treatment op- 
tion. However, researchers from 
the Hopkins Comprehensive 
Transplant Center have recently 
tested certain drugs that mobi- 
lize stem cells and could facilitate 
the regain of liver function. 

Andrew Cameron, a surgeon 

specializing in liver transplanta- 
tion, has led trials on mice and rats 
to test the success of using phar- 
macology instead of transplanta- 
tion to cure acute liver failure. 

“We used carbon tetrachloride 
to injure the livers,” Cameron 
said. “It’s been studied fairly well 
and has been a routinely used 
toxin for model animals. It dam- 
ages at the DNA level.” In addi- 
tion, the researchers also used 
Tylenol to cause liver damage. 

“The humans we see that have 
liver failure usually attribute it 
to Tylenol toxicity or hepatitis,” 


Cameron said. Tylenol toxicity 
occurs after someone has ingest- 
ed around 20 grams of Tylenol. 
According to Cameron, “That's 
around 30 tablets.” 

The model animals were giv- 
en enough injurious chemicals 
so that if they were not treated 
within a few days, they would 
have died, thus simulating hu- 
man acute liver failure. 

“Typically the time from severe 
injury to recovery, death, or trans- 
plant is on the order of a week or 
so,’ Cameron said. Once the ro- 
dents were sick enough, Cameron 
and his team began to treat them 
using a drug called Plerixafor. 


ers,” Cameron said. 

After being treated with 
Plerixafor, 80% of the animals 
survived. The next step, Cam- 
eron says, is to test the drug ina 
large animal model such as a pig. 

“If it works in pigs, we'll put it 
through clinical trials in humans,” 
Cameron said. “It’s probably safe 
to try in humans. We have good 
confidence that it may work be- 
cause it is already known to mobi- 
lize stem cells in humans.” 

Cameron hopes that Plerixafor 
could provide a safe and effective 
alternative to liver transplant. 

“There just aren't enough liv- 
ers to go around,” he said. How- 


“We chose ever, some inju- 
this drug be- ries are too big 
cause it had to recover from. 
been shown We have good “There may be 
previously to : : some __ people 
be effective in confidence that it who get to the 
humans in mo- may work because it hospital — too 
bilizing stem , late to benefit 
cells” Cameron 1S alr eady known to from any medi- 
said. —_.__ mobilize stemcellsin “i and in that 

Plerixafor case, we'd still 
was originally humans. have to proceed 
developed as an with a_ liver 
anti-HIV drug, —ANDREW CAMERON » transplant.” 


believed to af- 
fect a co-recep- 
tor of HIV. It was 
found to mobi- 
lize stem cells, and now is used for 
treatments such as blood marrow 
transplants. 

In this trial, Cameron hoped 
Plerixafor would mobilize stem 
cells that would regenerate liver 
function. He believed that Plerix- 
afor affects hematopoietic stem 
cells, which are identified as CD34. 

“The rats’ peripheral CD34 
went up, and we saw CD34+ cells 
in their previously injured liv- 


“Patients 
with acute liver 
failure are a dif- 
ficult group of 
patients,” Cameron said. “They ei- 
ther get better on their own, they 
die, or they need a liver trans- 
plant.” 

He hopes Plerixafor may be 
the drug that allows patients to 
get better without a liver trans- 
plant. So, for all the Tylenol toxic- 
ity, hepatitis, alcohol-caused cir- 
rhosis, and other issues that could 
lead to acute liver failure, there 
may be pharmacological hope. 
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Gliese 581 is a red dwarf star. Two of its planets are on the borders of the habitable zone, and a third is squarely in the zone. 


star as they orbit around it; by 
carefully measuring the star’s 
motion over the course of many 
years, these six components of its 
acceleration can be separated,” 
wrote Daniel Apai, Assistant As- 
tronomer at the Space Telescope 
Science Institute here at Home- 
wood, in an email with The News- 
Letter. 

Gliese 581g is estimated to 
have a mass about three to four 
times the size of Earth’s, and a ra- 
dius as much as twice the size of 
Earth’s. 

It is tidally locked, meaning 
one side of its surface constant- 
ly faces the star while the other 
does not, leaving the most likely 
habitable region lying along an 


equator where the dark and the 
light sides of the planet meet. The 
planet orbits Gliese 581 once ev- 
ery 37 Earth days. 

More certain confirmation of 
the possibility of life on Gliese 
581g is still many years away, 
as information about surface 
conditions and the existence of 
an atmosphere are needed. Al- 
though not affiliated with the 
discovery of the planet, Apai is 
familiar with the information 
needed to confirm the presence 
and chemical makeup of an at- 
mosphere. 

According to Apai, this will 
require new equipment that 
is able to detect much fainter 
sources of light apart from much 


brighter sources. 

“We would need a very large 
space telescope that is capable of 
separating the dim light of the 
planet from the extremely bright 
light of its host star: something 
that is much larger and more 
powerful than the Hubble Space 
Telescope,” he wrote. 

There are, however, plans in 
the works to develop such a tele- 
scope. 

“While technically challeng- 
ing, building such a machine is 
possible; plans for such a power- 
ful telescope (“Terrestrial Planet 
Finder”) have been proposed to 
NASA and will probably become 
reality in a decade or two,” he 
wrote. 


Day care puts preemies’ lungs.in danger... 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


Day care centers are the per- 
fect place for young children to 
catch a cold from a fellow toddler 
who unintentionally spews their 
saliva into open air via a cough 
or a sneeze. But while day cares 
are seen as a relatively harmeless 
environemnt, researchers have 
found that attendance increases 
the risk for exposure and devel- 
opment of respiratory viral infec- 
tions in young children. 

Recently, a group of research- 
ers led by Sharon McGrath-Mor- 
row, a lung specialist at the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine, learned 
that day care attendance was 
associated with increased respi- 
ratory illness in infants and chil- 
dren with chronic lung disease of 
prematurity, or CLDP. 

CLDP is an illness largely as- 
sociated with premature births 
In the United States, 12.7% of all 
live births, around 60,000 infants, 
are born prematurely every year. 
Prematurity is a condition that 
comes with a slew of medical 
costs and increased health is- 
sues that may continue through- 
out the individual’s life — and 
chronic lung disease falls under 
this category. 

Studies have shown that in- 
fants born earlier than 27 weeks’ 
gestation have a 25% chance of 
suffering from severe chronic 
lung disease at age one. 

Furthermore, studies have 
shown that 25% to 40% of infants 
with CLDP require rehospitaliza- 
tion within the first two years of 
life, primarily as a result of respi- 
ratory illness, whereas only up to 
157% of premature infants require 
rehospitalization within the first 
year of life. 

During a time period of al- 
most 2 years, parents of infants 
and children with CLDP were 
surveyed. The team of research- 
ers found that children whose 
parents were more vigilant in 
keeping up their child’s day care 
attendance were more likely to 
get sick with a respiratory illness 
if their child had been diagnosed 
with CLDP. 

“Daycare can be a breeding 
ground for viruses and puts 
these already vulnerable chil- 
dren at risk for prolonged illness 
and serious complications from 
infections that are typically mild 
and short-lived in children with 


Premature children who attend day care have 


healthy lungs,” said McGrath- 
Morrow in a statement. 

McGrath-Morrow and her col- 
leagues explain these results by 
proposing the following mecha- 
nism: The potential for increased 
contact with other children and 
therefore exposure to respiratory 
viruses is higher in a day care 
setting. In fact, previous stud- 
ies have shown that even among 
non-CLDP infants and children, 
day care attendance significantly 
increased lower respiratory tract 
illnesses among these individu- 
als. 

Moreover, by exposing these 
infants and children with CLDP 
to an environment where they 
are more likely to contract respi- 
ratory problems and lower respi- 
ratory tract infections, they may 
be at risk for poorer respiratory 
outcomes later in life. 

The majority of postnatal lung 
growth occurs in the first 2 years 
of life, and frequent respiratory 
illnesses during this time period 
may deter normal lung function 
and growth in infants and chil- 
dren with CDLP. 

“Repeated infections in chil- 
dren with lung disease of pre- 
maturity can also put them on 
a fast track to lifelong respira- 
tory problems and chronic lung 
damage, so prevention in early 
life is crucial,” McGrath-Mor- 
row said. 

For infants and children with 


COURTESY OF WWWBABBLE.COM 
a higher rate of chronic lung disease. 


CLDP, attending day care may 
increase health care costs dras- 
tically. Hospital costs for initial 
Neonatal Intensive Care Unit 
stays can be substantial in itself 
for preterm infants, with infants 
born at the youngest gestational 
age incurring the highest medi- 
cal costs. 

This study found that infants 
and children with CLDP who at- 
tended day care required more 
acute medical care interventions 
than did children not in day care, 
which suggests that day care at- 
tendance has the potential to in- 
crease health care costs in infants 
and children with CLDP. 

When it comes to the welfare 
of a child, the opinions and rec- 
ommendations of pediatricians 
carriy much weight for parents. 

The researchers recommend- 
ed that physicians consider 
screening and educating care- 
givers about the risks of day 
care attendance in this popula- 
tion. 

Although potential —_con- 
founding factors such as breast- 
feeding, number of children 
and siblings in the day care set- 
ting were not addressed, this 

study yields adequate evidence 
for parents and caregivers to. 
proceed cautiously when send- 
ing their infant and children 
with CLDP to a day care center 
or any other nonparental child 
care setting on a regular basis. 
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Sodium stimulates 
tadpole limb 
regrowth 


Researchers found that tad- 


poles treated with salt w ere 
to completely 


able 
regenerate their 


tails in around an hour. These 
findings may eventually lead to 
research on regrowing damaged 
human appendages and organs. 
The study, led by Michael | evin 
of Tufts L niversity, found that tad- 


Briefs in the Wild 


regrow tissue to the extent of be- 
ing able to regrow fingers. 

A problem with applying the 
results of the study is that the tad- 
poles were treated with salt prior 
to wounding, and inundating the 
cells with salt could potentially 
disrupt ion balances in the body. 


— Melanie Hsu 


Animal activity 
throws off dating 


poles that were unable to transport 
salt into their cells were unable to 
regrow their tails, indicating the 


of ancient sites 


lrampling of artifacts by large 


COURTESY OF WWWEREEFISHCARETIPS.COM 
When immersed in a salt solution, tadpoles can quickly regenerate severed tails. 


importance of salt in regeneration. 

The researchers also found 
that if scarring formed around 
the wound, regeneration was 
still possible if salt was imported 


into cells near the wound. 


The team found that a specific 
salt importing channel, NaV1.2, 
was needed for tail regrowth, 
though introducing salt via other 
routes is also possible. The chan- 
nel was previously known to play 
a role in maintaining brain cell 
communication and the heartbeat. 

While humans do not have 
regenerative abilities comparable 
to that of tadpoles, younger chil- 
dren have a remarkable ability to 


animals such as goats and water 
buffaloes can push them deeper 
into the ground. 

As scientists tend to correlate 
the age of an object with how 
deep underground it is found, 
this can skew the estimated age 
for some artifacts by thousands 
of years. 

In a study led by Metin Eren 
of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, herdsmen were asked to 
walk their cattle over a site con- 
taining replicated stone tools. 

The site was situated near wa- 

‘ter to recreate a situation where 
many early human settlements 
were found. 


hesearchers link formation 
of tumors and inflammation 


KERATIN, From B7 


keratin expression is used in 
the clinical setting towards di- 
agnosis and prognosis purpos- 
es for select types of tumors,” 
is also 
the Chair of the Department 
of Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology at the School of Public 


said Coulombe, who 


Health. 


In particular, Coulombe and 
his colleagues suggest that kera- 
tin 17, which is known to form 
polymers with another keratin 
protein, keratin 5, may act as a 
pro-inflammatory signal by in- 
ducing the expression of specific 
inflammatory cytokines associ- 
ated with an inflammatory re- 


sponse. 


In the team’s experiments, 
scientists crossed mice with in- 
creased Gli2 expression (who 
consistently show BFH-like skin 


lesions) with 
mice that were 
deficient in 


keratin 17, and 


Inflammation is 


become increasingly apparent 
that inflammatory responses 
play leading roles in tumor for- 
mation and angiogenesis, the 
process by which tumors in- 
duce new blood vessels in order 
to get access to the nutrients 
provided by blood. 
“Inflammation,” Coulombe 
wrote, “is [becoming] increasing- 
ly appreciated as a “tumor driv- 


er” because a) it alters cell differ- | 


entiation pathways and alters the 
makeup of connective tissues; b) 
it may enhance cell proliferation; 
and c) it may cause cells to move 
to illicit locales (i.e., may contrib- 
ute to create a setting conducive 
to metastasis).” 

Therefore, Coulombe’s team’s 
discovery that keratin 17 plays a 
role in regulating an inflamma- 
tory response in the skin of mice 
with modeled BFH leading up to 
tumor forma- 
tion is another 
piece of evi- 
dence implicat- 


then examined ; ing the role in- 
the effects of [becoming] flammation can 
decreased kera- increasingly play in a variety 
tin 17 on tumor . d of cancers. 
formation. appreciated as a Furthermore 
The results ‘tymor driver.’ and quite inter- 


were consistent 
and conclusive: 
Loss of keratin 
17. _— manifests 
itself as a de- 
crease in the 
inflammatory 
and pro-in- 
flammatory immune responses 
seen in epithelial tissue of mice 
with overactive Gli activity. 

_ Furthermore, cell division in 
keratin 17-deficient mice was de- 


creased in comparison to levels | 


seen in Gli-overexpressing but ker- 
atin 17-normal mice, which would 
_ suggest that keratin 17 is involved 
in increased mitosis, as opposed to 
decreased levels of apoptosis in tu- 
mors. Though tumors still form in 
the keratin 17-deficient mice, they 
form at a slower rate and with de- 
creased intensity. — 
Because of the large num- 
ber of research findings, it has 


—PIERRE COULOMBE, 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC 


estingly, keratin 
17’s activity isn’t 
limited to can- 
cers: the team’s 
study has also 
observed kera- 
tin 17 activity in 
mice who un- 
dergo induced inflammation — a 
model for dermatitis. Decreased 
keratin 17 levels in these mice 
also led to decreased inflamma- 
tory responses and better preser- 
vation of skin integrity -- similar 
to the effects seen in mice with 
BFH-like lesions. 

The team’s work has shed light 
on the role keratin 17 plays in in- 
flammatory responses, and also 
revealed potential therapeutic 
targets and treatment options for 
a variety of inflammatory dis- 
eases, including cancer, psoria- 
sis, skin wounds and even viral 
warts. 5 
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The results both showed that 
extreme displacements of up to 
8 inches could be made and that 
the artifacts could be displaced 
upwards or downwards depend 
ing on how the animal stepped 
on it. 

The researchers also discov- 
ered how that whether sites were 
disturbed could be determined 
by differences in the angling of 
artifacts in the ground, since bur- 
ied artifacts normally point in 
the same direction. 

The study raises questions 
about the yalidity of some ar- 
chaeological findings — while 
showing that care must be taken 
in determining the age of poten- 
tially ancient sites. 


—Melanie Hsu 


Fungal extract is a 
potential stink 
bug repellant 


With the recent infestation of 
stink bugs across the East Cost, 
many scientists have been work- 
ing to find a compound capable 
of preventing the pests from de- 
stroying crops and being a nui- 
sance to the general population. 
Stink bugs get their name from 
the odor released when the in- 
sects are crushed. 

Researchers from Japan, 
where stink bugs are a com- 
mon problem, have found a 
compound derived from a fun- 
gus found on the green foxtail 
plant, a weed found both in Ja- 
pan and the United States. The 
fungus is found on the inside of 
the plant, where it defends the 
foxtail against other pests and 
diseases. 

Extracts of the fungus were 
found to repel the white-spot- 
ted stink bug. The scientists 
were able to determine that a 
certain compound isolated from 
the extract was capable of keep- 
ing up to 90 percent of stink 
bugs away. 

More work is being done to 
determine whether this com- 
pound can be incorporated into 
sprays, which would prevent 


crop damage without killing | 
the stink bugs, as most insecti- 
cides, which are currently used, 


do. 


—Tiffany Ng | 


‘COURTESY OF $ 
A combination of a virus and fungus may 


be working together to kill honeybees. 


Fungus and virus 
interact causing 
honeybee death 


Honeybee populations in 
the U.S. and abroad have been 
steadily declining in the last five 
years, but researchers think they 
have finally identified the cause. 

A recent article links mass 
bee disappearance to nct one, 
but two deleterious co:.ditions, a 
virus and a fungus, which have 
evidently combined to form a 
sizeable threat. — 

Both the virus and the fungus 
are thought to affect bee digestion, 
and possibly nutrient absorption, 
resulting in bees who fly away 
from their hives to die. The disap- 
pearance of bee hives, known as 
colony collapse, has increased sig- 
nificantly in recent years. 

Published in the journal 
PLoS One, the paper was writ- 
ten jointly by army scientists in 
Maryland and _ entomologists 
(insect experts) from the Uni- 
versity of Montana’s College of 
Technology. 

Though the discoveries mark 
major progress in unraveling a 
previously enigmatic problem, 
questions remain about how 
exactly the fungus and virus 
have combined to become such 
a deadly threat. 


—Lily Newman 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


Magazine Editor 


While the Nobel Prize gar- 
nered much of the media at- 
tention last week, an arguably 
honor 


equally important was 
also rewarded. 
On September 30th, the 


Twentieth 1st Annual Ig No- 
bel Prize ceremony was held at 
Harvard University. Celebrat- 
ing the lighter side of science, 
the Ig Nobels recognize the 
more imaginative and unusual 
research conducted by the sci- 
entific community. 

As the Ig Nobel Committee 
explains, “The Ig Nobel Prizes 
honor achievements that first 
make people laugh, and then 
make them think.” 

While the research may be hu- 
morous, this does not méan the 
recipients of this award are not 
serious scientists. 

In fact, one of this year’s Nobel 
Prize winners was once honored 
with an Ig Nobel. Andre. Geim, 
this year’s winner of the Nobel 
Prize in physics for his work ‘on 
graphene, won an Ig Nobel in 
2000 for using magnets to levitate 
a frog. 

Unlike the 


Nobel Prize, 


_ whose prizes are always pre- 


| sented 


in the categories of 
peace, literature, economics, 
chemistry, medicine and phys- 
ics, the Ig Nobels do not have 


| standard categories. To add to 


the amusement, actual Nobel 


| laureates are invited to hand 


out the awards to the Ig recipi- 
ents. 
While some may view the 


| award ceremony as demeaning, 


in reality, the Ig Nobel is meant 


GE | | to celebrate the process of scien- 
UTMUNDO.COM | 


tific research and discovery. 
The Nobel Prize honors those 


| whose work has changed the 
| foundations of science, and the 
| Ig Nobel honors the work that, 
_ while less important, inspires 
_in people a greater interest in 


science, medicine and technol- 
ogy. 

Here is a synopsis of this 
year’s winners: 


Engineering 

While the “Save the Whales” 
campaign of the 1970s was suc- 
cessful in increasing public 
awareness about the plight of 
whales, scientists still know little 


COURTESY OF WWW.BLUE-N-GOLD.COM 
The annually awarded Ig Nobel honors humorous and thought-provoking science. Past winners have included sword-swallowers. 


lo Nobel prizes awarded for 2010 


The less lofty counterparts of the Nobel honor humanity's more humble dilemmas 


about these large mammals. One 
of the difficulties has been devis- 
ing ways to study whales from a 
safe distance. 

This is where the team of sci- 
entists from the UK and Mexico 
figure into the picture. Employ- 
ing a remote-control toy helicop- 
ter, the team of scientists has de- 
vised a method to collect whale 
snot. 

Information from these sam- 
ples can give scientists valuable 
information 
about the health 
of an entire pop- 
ulation. Karina 
Acevedo-White- 
house, Agnes Ro- 
cha-Gosselin and 
Diane Gendron, 
the three scien- 
tists involved in 
the research, all 
came to the cer- 
emony to accept 
the award. 


Medicine 

Asthma is be- 
lieved to affect 
over 300 million 
people world- 
wide. In 2009, it 
was responsble 
for over 250,000 
deaths. While 
it is .generally 
treatable, some 
individuals con- 
tinue to struggle 
with the disease. 
However, there is hope. 

Simon Rietveld and Ilja van 
Beest found that the symptoms 
of asthma can be treated with a 
roller-coaster ride. 

Unfortunately, the side-effects 
for this treatment include dizzi- 
ness, nausea and occasional vom- 
iting. If symptoms persist, you 
are advised to stop riding roller 
coasters. 


i 


Public Health 

This prize went to Manuel 
Barbeito, Charles Mathews and 
Larry Taylor for demonstrating 
that microbes cling to the beards 
of scientists who possess said fa- 
cial hair. This, however, will not 
change a thing for me. I will keep 
my beard. 


Transportation Planning 
For centuries, engineers and 
architects have looked to nature 


_ COURTESY OF WWWDAILYQLCOM 
The dispersants used to contain the oil spilhin the Gulf caused oil and water to mix. 
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The thrill of roller coasters may relieve asthma symptoms. 


to find inspiration. Some scien- 
tists, however, have taken this 
concept to the extreme. A team 
of Japanese and British scientists 
have been awarded an Ig Nobel 
for using slime mold to deter- 
mine the optimal routes for rail- 
road tracks. 

Three of this year’s winners, 
Toshiyuki Nakagaki, Ryo Ko- 
bayashi and Atsushi Tero, were 
previously awarded the Ig No- 
bel in 2008 for demonstrating 


that slime mold also possesses 
the ability to solve maze puz- 
zles. 


Physics 

During Snowmaggedon, I 
slipped on the ice and fell flat on 
my back more times than I would 
have liked. While I am thankful 
that I broke no bones, I would 
like to avoid such painful experi- 
ences in the future. 

Luckily for me, scientists from 
New Zealand have demonstrated 
that on icy footpaths in winter- 
time, people slip and fall less 
often if they wear socks on the 
outside of their shoes. This may 
be a fashion faux-pas, but I'll let 
the fashion columnist sweat over 
that one. 


Chemistry 
They say there is no such 

thing as bad publicity. To that, 
I say there is such a thing as not 
good publicity. This year’s Ig 
Nobel in chemistry goes to Eric 
Adams, Scott Socolofsky, Ste- 
phen Masutani and British Pe- 
troleum for disproving the old 
belief that oil and water don’t 
mix. 

_ Like I said, not all publicity is 
good publicity. 


Peace > 

When you stub your toe, your 
first gut reaction is to curse. How- 
ever, there is always someone in 
the room looking at you with dis- 
approval. Next time you notice 
such judging gazes, inform the 
onlookers that the cursing helps 
you cope with the pain. 

If they then respond with, 
“Oh yeah, says who?” tell them 
Richard Stephens, John Atkins, — 
and Andrew Kingston. These 
scientists proved the widely 
held’ belief that swearing re- 
lieves pain. Who said science 
was boring? | is 


a 


B10 


Lady Jays end F&M’s streak, hope to start 


By CHIP HARSH 
Sports Editor 


The volleyball team defeat- 
ed Franklin & Marshall Tues- 
day night at home. The 3-0 win 
evens the squad's season re- 
cord at 11-11 (4-2 CC). 

The upset required game-time 
change in strategy from Coach 
Matt Troy. Troy reacted to F&M’s 
“pinch-block scheme” and set his 
middles in the seams. 

Senior KC Stingl recognized 
Troy’s smart coaching decision. 

“We adjusted our offense to 
attack where they weren't. It 
was an unconventional set that 
we hadn't practiced before but it 
worked really well,” Sting] said. 

The first game was won 
Juniors Melissa Cole and Sarah 
Feicht had back to back kills to 
put Hopkins up 24-22. Then the 
Dip’s gave Hopkins the set vic- 
tory witha service fault. 

Senior Britney Zimmer and 
KC Stingl combined for three 
kills to go up 3-0 at the begin- 
ning of the second set. Hopkins 
did not relinquish the lead until 
the Diplomats went up 14-13. The 
squads were tied up, 23-23, when 
Sophomore Carolyn Mickelson 
scored a kill to give the Blue Jays 
the lead. Sting] then sealed the 
second set with a service ace. 

“Tt was back line, on the line. 
It was a lucky shot,” Sting] said. 

The Lady Jays has been up 2-0 
on tough oppo nents before only 
to see the lead dissapear. This 
wasn't the case on Tuesday. 


“We came out strong and fin- 
ished strong.” Cole said. 

Zimmer had another two kills 
to open the third set but it didn’t 
take as long for the Diplomats to 
regain the lead. Although F&M 
went up 7-6, Hopkins led the 
rest of the way. 

Hopkins won the final set by a 
decisive nine points, 25-16. 

The loss was the first of the 
season for the Diplomats, ending 
a 13 match win streak. Franklin 
& Marshall had been undefeated 
in Centennial Conference action 
until they visited Goldfarb Gym- 
nasium. The Diplomats now have 
a 16-5 record (5-1 CC). 

Troy deserves much credit for 
guiding his players into position 
to enter the conference players in 
second or third. 

“Coach Troy works really 
hard,” Sting] said, “he has a con- 
sistent temperment. He makes 
really good calls and we support 
every decision he makes.” 

Cole recorded her eleventh 
double-double of the season with 
10 kills and 13 digs. Zimmer had 
nine kills, Carolyn Mickelson 
had eight and Feicht had seven. 

Alica Diehl had 14 digs. Erica 
Levenbaum and Sting! combined 
for eight digs. 

Becky Paynter had 30 assists 
— the rest of the team combined 
for three assists. 

“We played controlled and 
very even. When we were down 
they couldn't shake us,” Sting] 
said, “We played well the whole 
time. We played even keeled.” 
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SPORTS 


Hopkins played without soph- 
omore Amelia Thomas who suf- 
fered and ankle injury last week. 
Her status is day-to-day. 


OWn 


ing the playoffs,” Stingl said, “So 
we have a shot to win the centen- 
nial conference championship.” 

“We are expected to win the | 
rest of our 
conference 
games,” Cole 
said. 

The Jays | 
return to ac- 
tion Thurs- 
day night, 
in Goldfarb 
Gymnasium 
against non- 
conference | 
opponent 
Hood College, 
7 pm. The two 
teams have 
squared off 
six previous 
times Hop- 
kins has nev- | 
er lost. Hood | 
will enter the | 


Sarah Feicht (16) is tied for the team lead in spikes with 83. 


Paynter, who has 727 assists 
this season, is nursing a thumb 
injury and will not start against 
Hood. Freshman Katia Charov 
will get the start as setter. 

“F&M was seeded first so now 
we will be second or third enter- 


Branchini, Bianco connect for game-changers 


FIELD HOCKEY, From B12 
Branchini’s shot was on target, 
but Washington goalie Shan- 
non Davis guessed correctly and 
blocked the stroke. It was the 
first blocked penalty stroke of 
Branchini’s career. 

The Jays shook off the good 
save and put a second goal up 
on’the board when junior Olivia 
Ross tipped in a shot off a pen- 
alty corner at 21:26. It was Ross’ 
first career goal. 

Just seven minutes later, 
Branchini avenged her stroke 
when she received the ball from 
junior Carly Bianco off another 
penalty corner and ripped a 
strong, hard shot past Davis. 
Branchini’s goal concluded the 
Jays’ scoring for not only the half 
but the game as well, as Wash- 
ington came out strong in the 
second stanza. 

The Shorewomen had the Jays 
on their heels for most of the fi- 
nal half, but strong performances 
from junior goalkeeper Kim Stein 
and junior defender Zoe Koven 


“Washington College was 
a huge win for us,” said ju- 
nior defender Amy Wharton. 
“Hopefully it ensured us a good 
position for the Conference play- 
offs.” 

With momentum on their side, 
Hopkins then looked to take on 
«the #11 TCNJ Lions. The Lions 
and Jays have had some memo- 
rable matchups of late. In 2008, 
TCNJ defeated the then #3 Blue 
Jays 3-0 to snap an 11-game win 
streak. At the time, Hopkins was 
undefeated with a perfect 11-0 
record. 

The Jays got revenge the fol- 
lowing year, though, when 
Branchini converted a penalty 
stroke in double overtime to beat 
the Lions 2-1. The win marked 
the first time in school history 
that the Jays had derailed the Li- 
ons. Prior to last week’s game, 
TCNJ led the series 15-1. 

Hopkins came into the game 
looking to repeat their 2009 
success and avenge early-sea- 
son upset losses to St. Mary’s 


game with possession and shots 
on goal almost even,” Branchini 
said. “They were just able to 
capitalize on some risky shots on 
cage in the first half. We were a 
little less lucky in our offensive 
circle.” 

With the loss, Hopkins 
dropped to 6-5 overall, but re- 
mained in second place in the 
Centennial with a record of 4-1. 
TCNJ, who came out ahead in 


game _ match 
with a 5-10 re- | 
cord. 

All Cen- 
tennial Con- | 
ference vol- 
leyball teams | 
are collect- | 
ing dona- | 
tions during 


matches for the fifth annual 
“Digging for a Cure.” So, to- 
morrow night, watch the vol- 
leyball team beat Hood College 
and support the Living Beyond 
Breast Cancer non-profit orga- 
nization. 


Water Polo 


hangs with 
nation’s top 
ranked teams 


| By MAHA HAQQANI 


both corners (14-6) and shots (18- | 


10) improved to 10-3. 

“Tt was disappointing to lose 
to TCNJ because I know we can 
play with them,” Wharton said. 
“We needed to recognize sooner 
which members of their team 
were dangerous. Hopefully we 
can learn from our mistakes in 
that game and recognize the 
dangerous players in our upcom- 
ing games in order to shut them 
down sooner.” 

The Blue Jays took on the 
Franklin & Marshall Diplomats 
at home on Wednesday in yet 
another big conference match- 


staved off up. 
Washing- Early on, 
ton’s persis- the game 
tent offense. was a de- 
It was fensive clin- 
only in the ic as both 
last three teams were 
seconds of held  score- 
the game, less through 
when Em- the first 40 
ily Trees minutes. 
sneaked by In the 
the Hop- 41st minute, 
kins de- Branchini 
fense and looked to 
pushed strike again 
one past but fired a 
Stein, that shot off the 
Washing- post. That’s 
ton got on when = Car- 
the board ly Bianco 
and ended swooped in 
the Jays’ bid for the put 
for a shut- EILEEN HUANG/ STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER back shot 
out. Stein Carly Bianco scored two goals on Wednesday, the second being the game winner in overtime. to give the 
finished ' Lady jays a 


with ten saves, guarding the 
cage from a Washington College 
team that finished with the lead 
in both shots (29-25) and penalty 
corners (14-8). 

“We had some trouble sustain- 
ing our attack in the second half,” 
Branchini said. “Unfortunately, 

that led to [Washington] scoring 
in the last five seconds despite 
solid play from our defense.” 

Despite the goal, the Jays 
emerged victorious in what 
was a key Centennial match- 
up. The Shorewomen had been 
undefeated in the conference 

prior to the game and were in 

second-place only behind pe- 

rennial powerhouse Ursinus. 

With the win, the Jays leap- 

frogged over their conference 

foe to claim second and pushed 

Washington (5-6, 3-2 Centenni- _ 
al Conference) down to third in 

the standings. 


’ 


and Gettysburg. : 

Unfortunately for the Jays, the 
Lions capitalized on scoring op- 
portunities early on and never 
looked back. Despite fairly even 
play, TCNJ jumped out to a 3-0 
in the first 22 minutes. Hopkins 
came out with a strong offensive 
surge in the second frame but 
could not answer any of TCNJ’s 
goals. 

After just under 20 minutes 
of even play in the second half, 
Alex Okuniewicz slipped a shot 


past Stein to extend TNCJ’s lead 


out to four. Hopkins would re- 
spond in a manner similar to 
Washington College’s on Fri- 
day, with senior captain Sarah 
Jacobs beating the Lion defense 
and slamming home a ball from 
freshman Storm Kodde to end 
TCNJ’s shutout bid with only 38 
seconds remaining. _ 

“It was a really evenly played 


1-0 lead. 

The Diplomats, who have 
been ranked as high as eighth 
nationally this season, fought 
back with just over ten minutes 
to play in regulation scoring off 
a corner to even the game at 1-1. 

‘The tie would carry halfway 
into overtime when freshman 
Sarah Henderson drove down 
the sideline. Henderson found 
Bianco open in front of the goal, 
and she knocked in her team- 
leading ninth goal of the season 
for Blue Jay win. 

Hopkins next travels to Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania for a Satur- 
day game at Muhlenberg, a team 
that has upset the Blue Jays twice 
in the past two years. 

Afterwards, the team returns 
home to take on rival Christopher 
Newport in a non-conference re- 
match of the 2008 First Round of 
NCAAs. 


Staff Writer 


It was a mixed weekend for 
the Johns Hopkins water polo 
team, who won its two matches 


| on Friday — against sixth-ranked 


Chapman and __third-ranked 
Whittier, but then lost both their 
matches on the final day of the 
annual Claremont Convergence 
— understandably, though, as 
they were up against the two 
top-ranked teams in the nation 
in second-ranked Redlands and 
number-one Pomona-Pitzer. The 
team went 2-2 at the Convergence 
and sit at 9-9 overall. 

The team got off to a good start 
on Friday by beating Chapman 
10-6 in their first match. Junior 
Mark Strickland and sophomores 
Alex Whittam and Ross Schofield 
had a pair of goals, sophomore 
Kielan Crow had a goal and an 
assist, and senior Michael de 
Lyon had a season-high three as- 
sists for the Blue Jays. 

Senior goalie Jeremy Selbst 
was impressive as well with elev- 
en saves, an assist and a steal. 
Selbst became the nation’s saves 
leader with his performance, 
leading Division 1, 2, and 3 with 
169 saves on the season. 

Friday’s second match was 
also a Blue Jay victory as they 
edged third-ranked Whittier, 7-5. 
The Blue Jays led 3-1 after the first 
quarter and 4-3 after the second, 
but in the third quarter Whittier 
responded to even the score at 5-5. 

In the final quarter, the Poets 
went goalless, while Crow and 
sophomore Eli Levitt scored to 
lead the Jays to the two-goal win. 
Levitt scored the game-winning 
goal with less than four minutes 
to play, with Crow added some 
insurance just a minute later. 

Schofield, who leads the team 
with 37 goals, was once again a 
force with two goals and an assist, 
while de Lyon and freshman Ste- 
phen Kingery had a pair of assists 
each. Crow also had a goal and an 
assist, as well as four steals. 

On the final day, the Blue Jays 
lost two nail-biters to second- 
ranked Redlands, 7-6, and to top-_ 
ranked Pomona-Pitzer, 9-8. 

Against Redlands, the Blue 
Jays looked a bit sluggish through 
halftime, trailing 5-1 into the 
third quarter. Soon enough, 
though, the Blue Jays rallied to tie 
the game at 5-5 before the fourth 
quarter. The Bulldogs squeezed 
in two 


| 31, 44, and 20 yards. 


| broke 
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Tomlin’s tour touchdown 
passes give Jays big win 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
with his first career touchdown, 
and what better way to do it than 
on an 80-yard strike from Tomlin 
— 35-3 Jays. 

Special Teams also had a 
large role in the game. In the 
final 17 minutes, senior Alex 
Lachman nailed field goals from 
He also 
averaged just over 54 yards per 
kickoff. Fresh- 


—_———— 


5 longest passes already be- 
longed to Tomlin); and Lach- 
man’s three field goal pertor- 
mance put him at 41, making 
him the second Centennial 
Conference kicker to ever total 
40+ career field goals. 

With 200 yards on the ground 
and 276 yards of through the air, 
the Jays ‘outgained the Red Dev- 


ils 476 to 193. Hopkins improved 
to 3-2 overall 


and 3-1 in the 


man Richie 
Carbone also 
out on 
the scene with 
a kickoff of 51 


Our offense 


on Friday which made 


our Job on defense a 


conference 
while Dickin- 
son slipped to 
1-4 overall and 
1-3 in the con- 


was great 


yards. peng 
ickins : erence. 
Sacr pen ti lot easier. Both sides 
showed some sie cal cei 
life late in the — SAM EAGLESON, of the 4 ee 
fourth quar- now clicking 
ter, driving 69 JUNIOR, DEFENSIVE BACK for Hopkins 
and it could 


yards before a 
one-yard run 


by Mike Shimkin to make the 


| score 44-10. 


Sophomore running back 
Jonathan Rigaud also had a 
career day for the Jays. Rigaud 
racked up 115 yards on 22 car- 
ries in the win, his first career 
100-yard rushing performance. 
Other offensive highlights 
included Wodicka’s 80 yard 
touchdown reception, tied for 
the fifth-longest reception in 


| school history (2 of the top 


Sa reo 
AB ermine eae e De 


should 
be 
to 


ins 
never 
used 
evaluate a 
pitcher. A 
pitcher can only get a win if 
enough run support is provid- 
ed. Cliff Lee and Bruce Chen 
both have 12 wins this season. 
Are these two pitchers just as 
good as each other? No. 


| Tucker Michels caught a touchdown pass 


Baseball stats explained 
once and for all, part 2 


not have come 
at a better time, as they have 
one of biggest games of the 
season next week against the 
Ursinus Bears. The Centennial 
Conference leading Bears (5-0, 
4-0 CC) will host the Jays on 
Saturday, October 16th. Look 
for your Jays to make a strong 
showing and propel them- 


selves back to the top of the 

Centennial. 
Prediction: 
Blue Jays — 31 


Bears — 24 


DAN LITWTN/ STAFF PHO’ 


O RA 
against Dickinson, his second of the year. 


zones will earn positive fielding 
value. 

Carl Crawford leads all of 
baseball this season with a +22 
UZR. Infielders are evaluated by 
range, errors and double plays, 
while outfielders are evaluated 
by range, errors and arm. Catcher 
fielding evaluations are currently 
being developed. 

Value: Cumulative run values 


Earned run average (ERA) has 


been commonly used to evaluate 
pitching performance. While it is 
a useful statistic, it does not take 


into account the team defense’s 
effect on pitching performance. 
A pitcher pitching behind a poor 
defense will 


around this is to focus only on 
what the pitcher controls: home 
runs, strikeouts, walks and hit- 
by-pitches. Linear weights are 
applied to each statistic, com- 
bined and divided by innings 
pitched to create fielding-inde- 
pendent pitching (FIP). FIP is 
useful in that it only isolates the 
statistics a pitcher has control 
over. 

Fielding: Derek Jeter won 
three Gold Glove Awards from 
2004-2006, as his sure-handed 
fielding and accurate throws re- 
sulted in few errors. The relative 
high fielding percentage from 
Jeter masked his poor range, and 
ultimately poor defense, which 
cost the Yankees 22.9 runs over 
those three seasons. 

Calculation of fielding abil- 
ity using Ultimate Zone Rat- 
ing (UZR) is very complicated. 
Imagine a baseball field cut up 
into 78 zones, in which 64 are 
used. For each zone, a computer 
keeps track of the number of 
hits in the zone, the average run 
value of a hit in the zone and 
the number of outs recorded 
for each position in the zone. 
A fielder who makes enough 
plays inside his responsible 
zones and possesses enough 


SEE WATER POLO, pace B11 


b 


range to make plays in outside 
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can be converted into win values 
and ultimately into money. For a 
position player, hitting, fielding, 
replacement and position are all 
variables to be added for value. Re- 
placement is a measure of durabili- 
ty, and is set at 20 runs for 600 plate 


appearances. 

give up many - Position adds 
hits ree J eff Zhu or subtracts 
pear to have runs, accord- 
a poor ERA. Baseball Ner d ing to the po- 
The way sition played, 


as replacement-level players vary 
according to position. 

Catchers get a 12.5 run boost, 
while designated hitters start 
with a 17.5 run handicap. The 
other positions fall somewhere in 
between. Pitchers are only evalu- 
ated with pitching run values. 

This adds up to the amount 
of runs above replacement 
(RAR) a player is. This could be 
divided by 10 to simplify, and 
converted into wins above re- 
placement (WAR). 

Using free agent market val- 
ues, we could determine how 
much money a player earned or 
cost his team. Ultimately, this 
could be used to gauge how much 
money a player should earn. In 
2009, the value of a win was $4.3 
million, but the economic pres- 
sures this year dropped the value 
of a win to $3.9 million. 

This is just a glancing over- 
view of basic sabermetric prin- 
ciples. Many other important 
measures are crucial for a better 
understanding of the subject, 
and more research is being con- 
ducted every day. 

So the next time you are talk- 
ing baseball with someone, throw 
in a FIP or WAR in there, it will 
definitely give you an air of un- 
touchable baseball intelligence. 


ar 
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By MIKE KANEN 
Sports Editor 


A month ago, it would have 
been tough to imagine Steve Tob- 
ochnik running ina meet for} lop- 
kins, let alone leading the Jays toa 
team award in the biggest race of 
the season to date. Sidelined with 
a nagging Achilles tendon injury 
he suffered during the summer, 
the men’s cross country captain 
had not seen a course through the 
team’s first two meets. 

A few weeks later though, 
Tobochnik is The News-Letter’s 
Athlete of the Week after fin- 
ishing 19th overall and first 
for the Blue Jays with a time of 
25:46.20 at the Disney Classicin 
Orlando, Florida. — 

As the Jays began their sea- 
son with local meets in Timoni- 
um and Annapolis, Maryland, 
Tobochnik, who stands at 5’8 
125 pounds, looked on dream- 
ing of his return. 

“Tt was tough,” he said, “but at 
the same time, it was ea rly in the 
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meet the goals he had set for him- 
self and the team. 

“It’s always difficult to come 
back after long periods off of run- 
ning, but I did a lot of cross-train- 
ing and was really motivated go- 
ing into my senior year,” he said. 

His senior year finally got 
started on September 25th, over 
three weeks since the Jays’ open- 
ing meet, with one goal in mind. 

“My goals for senior year 
are similar to the ones | had last 
year — to qualify and compete at 
Nationals, preferably as an entire 
team. So far my season has been 
great, and we are in a good posi- 
tion to accomplish our team goals.” 

In his first race of the season, To- 
bochnik finished 28th overall, good 
for first place amongst Hopkins 
runners with a time of 27:10, lead- 
ing the Blue Jays to an eighth place 
finish at the Williams Invitational. 

With a race under his belt, 
the Blue Jays travelled to Disney 
World this past weekend to com- 
pete in Orlando for the first time 
in two years. The senior from 


season and Loy  Norrix 
I had long- ae High School 
ny pols VITAL in Kalama- 
mind. zoo, Michi- 
could __ bet- ; STATISTICS gan was in 
ter help the Yearrcanor top shape 
team by not once again. 
pushing my Hopkins Highlights In a di- 
PBRENS Ss and Senior captain Steve verse field 
getting back Tobochnik has been the that featured 
into shape fastest runner on the men’s Division 1, 2, 
| for later in cross country team the past and 3 teams 
the season.” two weeks after overcoming from all over 
: After get- an injury. He placed 19th in the country 
| ting a taste the Disney Class last week- and Canada 
| of the na- end. like Windsor, 


— 


| tional stage 
| a season ago 
| when Tobochnik qualified for 
| the NCAA tournament, he un- 
| derstood what it would take to 


| bounce back from an injury to 
| 


Canada’s top- 
ranked team, 
Embry-Riddle (Florida) and Hous- 
ton, Tobochnik paced the Blue 
Jays to third place, finishing num- 
ber-one on the team for the second 


straight week. 
He was hardly 
at the 
finish-line, 


alone 


though, as the 
Blue Jays’ top 
five runners 
all finished 
within 22 sec- 
onds of each 
other. 

“Lam glad 
to be back rac- 
ing, at near top 
form 
he 
this 


again,” 
“but 
we 
en- 
varsity 
run- 
close 


said, 
year 
have 
tire 
squad 
ning 
together 
a tight pack, 
and it’s great 
to work to- 
gether with 
my teammates 
throughout 
races and to 
all finish near 
each other.” 


our 


as 


Toboch- 
nik’s game He as 
plan going 


into the meet 
was what he 
credited for his second straight 
solid performance. 

“This year I've been working 
on racing the first two miles con- 
servatively, and really pushing it 
the last three miles for a strong 
finish,” he said. “I feel like I did 
this very well at Disney, and I feel 
confident in my racing strategies 
for more important races, such as 
Conferences and Regionals.” 

With the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championships looming just 
weeks away, Hopkins and Toboch- 
nik will travel to Gettysburg next 


Water polo wins two, loses two in California 


WATER POLO, From B10 
“goals in the fourth for the hard 
fought 7-6 win. 

Junior Mark Strickland led 
Hopkins. with two goals while 

~~Alex Whittam and Stephen 
Kingery each had a goal and an 
assist, the latter also having a 
career-high six steals. 

Trying to shrug off the dis- 
appointment of their loss to 
Redlands, the Jays gave the top- 
ranked Sagehens_ everything 
they had. Pomona-Pitzer got out 
to a 2-1 lead by the end of the first 
quarter, but Hopkins fought their 
way back to level the score at 5-5 
by the end of the first half. 

The third quarter saw Pomo- 
na-Pitzer respond, outscoring 
Hopkins 3-1 to once again take a 
lead of 8-6. Whittam and Crow 
provided the Jays a couple of 
goals in the final quarter, but the 

Sagehans’ only goal in the fourth 
stanza, by Ryan Higgins, earned 
them a hard-fought 9-8 win. 

Despite the defeat, the Jays 
proved their worth, battling to the 
end with the country’s top club. 
Whittam, Crow and Kingery each 
scored a pair of goals in the game. 

After their weekend on the 
West Coast, Hopkins Water Polo 
returns to action on Friday, Oct. 
15 at Bucknell in a CWPA South- 
ern Division fixture. The match is 
scheduled to start at 8:00 pm. 


Water polo played the top three teams in 


the nation at the Claremont Invitational. 


Statistical Leaders 


Alex Whittam 
48 points, 23 goals 
Ross Schofield 


47 points, 37 goals 
John Barrett 
38 points, 21 goals 


Kielan Crow 
35 points, 23 goals 
Steven Kingry 
23 points, 15 goals 
Mark Strickland 
15 points, 14 goals 


Gill adds two shutouts, Jays tied for fourth in CC 


M. SOCCER, From B12 
had many opportunities to in- 
crease the lead, but some bad 
luck prevented the Jays from 
making it a lopsided event. 
In the 37th minute, fresh- 
Thomas 


man Mourmouras 


EDDIE WANGJSTAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


ripped a beautiful bending 
shot from 25 yards out, but it 
just skipped over the crossbar. 

Two minutes later Coleman 
placed the ball in the box off a 
corner kick and senior Kevin 
Hueber headed a ball that beat 


Freshman Drake Fisher fights for possession at hame against St. Mary's College of Maryland. 


goalie Paul Spranklin, but a de- 
fender was in the right place at 
the right time and cleared it from 
danger. 

The second half was a defen- 
sive struggle, with neither team 
earning any ground on the oth- 
er. 

When it was all said and 
done, Hopkins held the 1-0 lead. 
Spranklin had 12 saves in the 
loss, while Gill posted another 
two saves in his ninth shutout 
of the season, giving him 22 for 
his career, good for fourth in 
school history. Hopkins held 
the overwhelming lead in shots 
(24-4) and corners (7-4). 

Another big Centennial Con- 
ference match up looms at the 
end of this week. On Saturday, 
the Jays travel up to Colleg- 
eville, Pennsylvania to take on 
the Bears of Ursinus, an oppo- 
nent that, Hopkins has had a lot 
of success against, leading the 
series 29-7-1, including a 13-4-0 
mark in Collegeville. 
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STEVE TOBOCHNIK - CROSS COUNTRY 


FILE PHOTO 


Steve Tobochnik has overcome an injury to lead Men's Cross Country. 


weekend for their final tune-up. 
“Our team has every’ inten- 


tion of winning this meet by a | 


large margin and putting us ina 


good position for a top finish at | 


Regionals and for earning an at- 
large bid to Nationals,” Toboch- 
nik said. “We have a team with 
more depth than any other team 
at the Gettysburg meet, and we 
are all motivated and excited as 
we move into the post-season.” 

If Steve Tobochnik has any- 
thing to say about it, the Jays will 
continue their winning ways. 


- Furlong named (C ROTW 
places ord at natl tourny | 


X-COUNTRY, From PAGE B12 
third and second, respectively, 
out of 25 schools. 

The men had one of their best 
meets all year. The Blue Jays 
trailed only Windsor, Canada’s 
top-ranked team, and Embry- 
Riddle of Florda in the event with 
total of 121 points. Windsor won 
the event with 22 points as seven 
of their runners placed in the top 
ten, and Embry-Riddle finished 
with 64 points. Coming in be- 
hind Hopkins was the College of 
Saint Rose, and Houston. 

Hopkins, who entered the 


| meet ranked seventh in the Mid- 


east, had an average 8K time of 
25:58.44 and saw their top five 


| runners finish the race within 22 


seconds of each other. 

Senior Steve Tobochnik, the 
News-Letter’s Athlete of the 
Week, led the Jays with a time 


| of 25:46.20, good for 19th place 


overall. Tobochnik was quickly 
followed by classmate Brandon 
Hahn, who finsihed just a second 


| behind at 25:47.50. 


The next three to cross the 
finish line were juniors Brett 
Schwartz and Andrew Yen fol- 
lowed by freshman Julian Saliani 
coming in 29th, 31st, and 36th, 
respectively. 

The Women’s cross country 
team also did some damage in 
the Disney Classic and used 
three top-ten finishes to place the 
Jays 2nd overall in the meet. 

Accumulating 81 points, the 
Jays trailed only the University 
of South Carolina who finished 
with 67 points. Hopkins, who 
ranks 5th nationally, edged out 
a handful of Division 1 schools 
including Florida Atlantic, Hous- 
ton, and Coastal Carolina. 

The Lady Jays were led by ju- 
nior Cecilia Furlong, this week’s 


BLUEJA 


Hopkins 1, St. Mary’s 0 


Hopkins 4, F&M 1 


| two 
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Jays win two (C match-ups, 
Zazzali scores two in 19 seconds 


By CHIP HARSH 
Sports Editor 


The women’s soccer team won 
Centennial Conferences 
matches this week after eight 
days without a game. 

[he first win came on Satur- 


| day at Gettysburg College. The 


| dull 
| scoring. Hop- 
| kins put nine 
| shots on goal 


| in the second 


| 45 


Blue Jays beat the Bullets, 2-0. 
The second win was at home 
over the Franklin & Marshall 
Diplomats, 4-1. 

The Lady Jays are now 11-2 
on the season and 5-1 in confer- 
ence action. The Bullets are 7-5 
(3-2 CC) and the Diplomats are 
7-3 (3-3 CC). 

The away 
win against 
Gettysburg 
last Saturday 
was. decided 


half. The first 


minutes 
were quite 
with no 


and the Bul- 
lets only had 


tiuk fed Suter from a free kick 
and Suter headed the ball over 
the goalie. 

Christina Convey scored on 
a Penalty kick with less than a 
minute remaining. Gettysburg’s 
Suzy Englot gota yellow card for 
the penalty that led to Hopkins’ 
second and final goal. 

Both Suter and Convey scored 
their sixth goal of the season. 

Hopkins totaled 19 shots and 
Gettysburg only had six. The Jays 
also led in corner kicks: 8-3. 

The win against Gettysburg 
bumped the Jays up to 10th in the 
NSCAA Coaches Poll. Hopkins 
also remained 
second in the 
regional poll 
for the sixth 
straight week. 

The second 
win of the 
week came 
late Wednes- 
day night at 
home and had 
no scoring in 
the first half. 

Like the 
Gettysburg 
game, Hop- 


three. | Hop- kins dominat- 
kins had four ed the shots on 
corner oppor- goal column 
tunities and in the first 
Gettysburg half against 
had none. EILEEN HUANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER Franklin & 

Meredith Jessica Hnatiuk has two assists this season. Marshall, 10-1. 


Maguire was 
in goal for the first 45 minutes 
and made two saves. Kristen 
Redsun replaced Maguire for the 
second half and made one save to 
complete the shutout. 

Erica Suter scored the first 


| goal of the game in the 56th 


minute. Defender Jessica Hna- 


_ of 29:27.70 to secure 25th place. 


| 
| 


Centennial Conference player 
of the week, who placed third 
overall with a time of 17:53.40. 
Also finishing in the top five was 
freshman Lara Shegoski, plac- 
ing fifth after posting a time of 
18:07.70. Rounding out the top 10 
for Hopkins was senior Megan 
Bower as she finished in 18:18.30. 

Not only did Hopkins receive 
stellar efforts from its top three 
runner, the Jays’ fourth through 
seven runners, Liz Provost (30th), 
Shayna Rose (36th), Christina 
Valerio (37th), and Elizabeth Lase- 
ter (45th) played a terrific role in 
securing their econd place finish. 

Meanwhile, Hopkins had 
both their men’s and women’s 
B squads running locally at the 
Goucher Invitational, where they 
finished second and third, re- 
spectivey. 

For the mean, the top run- 
ner at Goucher was freshman 
Robert Ferris who placed 19th at 
the event with a time of 29:02.50. 
Ferris was followed by class- 
mates Josh Kays, who came in 
22nd with a time of 29:13.50, and 
Ricky Mulroy who posted a time 


The top-five for Hopkins was 
rounded out by sophomores 
Yufeng Guo (28th), and James 
Chuang (35th). 

The women also sent their sec- 
ond team to the Goucher Invita- 
tional and were led by freshman 
Holly Clarke, as she delivered a 
time of 25:27.70, which was good 
for eighth overall. Also chipping 
in strong performances for Hop- 
kins were Annie Monagle (10th), 
Sydney Coates (12th), and Molly 
Van Doren (14th). 

The Blue Jays run again on 
Saturday the 16th at the Gettys- 


Hopkins also 
had four corner opportunities — 
the Dip’s had none. 

The first goal of the game 
came 1:35 seconds into the sec- 
ond half. Zazzali scored on an 
assist from Sophomore Taylor 
Schulte. Not 20 seconds later, 
Zazzai scored again, this time 
with an assist from Suter. That 
goal would be the game win- 
ner and Zazzali’s sixth on the 
season — tying her for most on 
the team with Suter, Convey and 
Paulina Goodman. 

According to www.hopkins- 
sports.com, Zazzali’s two goals 
in 19 seconds is the “second fast- 
est sonsecutiye goals scored by 
the same player in JHU history.” 
The only player to have scored 
two goals in less time was Meg 
McIntosh, on September 25, 2004 
against Muhlenberg. McIntosh 
scored both of her goals in less 
than 10 seconds. 

Zazzli wasn't finished adding 
to her points total. She fed Erin 
Stafford for the third goal of the 
night in the 45th minute. Stafford 
has five goals on the season. 

The Diplomats refused to go 
down without a fight. Carley 
Nicholson scored her sixth goal 
of the season in the 83rd minute 
with an assist from Selena Boro. 

Freshman Kelly Baker from 
Ridgefield, CT scored the first 
goal of her career in the 84th 
minute with an assist from fellow 
Freshman Jenny Hall. 

Kristen Redsun played the 
entire game in the net and al- 
lowed only one goal while 
making one save. Redsun leads 
the conference with the lowest 
goals against per game aver- 
age: 0.68. 

Hopkins out shot Franklin 
&Marshall by a whopping 32-4. 
The Lady Jays had eight corner 
kicks .and the Dip’s had only 
one. 

Hopkins has beaten F&M the 
last nine times the two teams 
have faced each other. And F&M 
hasn't won in the last 16 contests. 

The Blue Jays will travel to Al- 
lentown, PA for a 4 pm match-up 
with the Muhlenberg Mules on 
Saturday. 

Coach Weil only has two home 
games left on the regular season 
schedule. First against TCNJ, in 
a non-conference match-up next 
Wednesday. The Ursinus Bears 
visit Homewood field on October 


burg Invitational. The race is set 
to start at 11 a.m. 


Hopkins 3, Washington 1 


Hopkins 1, TCNJ 4 


Hopkins 2, F&M 1 (OT) 


Hopkins 3, F&M0 


30 for the final game before post- 
season play. 


Hopkins 44, Dickinson 10 
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Div You Know? 


October 14th, 2010 would have been 
the late great UCLA basketball coach 
John Wooden's 100th birthday. Wood- 
en passed away on June 4th earlier this 
year. Wooden's Bruins won 10 National 
titles from 1964 to 1975 and in 2009, he 
was named Jhe Sporting News’ “Great- 
est Coach of All-Time” 


CALENDAR 
THURSDAY 


Volleyball vs. Hood, 7 p.m 
MONDAY 
Field Hockey vs. Christopher Newport, 
6 p.m 


WEDNESDAY 
W. Soccer vs. TCNJ, 7 p.m 


M. Soccer wins I-(0 twice 
on foot of Sean Coleman 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins men’s 
soccer team went undefeated 
last week, winning both games 
in very similar fashion 

On October 9th, the team 
traveled up to Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania and defeated the Red 
Devils of Dickinson College 1-0. 
Iwo days later, Hopkins beat St. 
Mary’s at Homewood Field 1-0. 

In both games junior Sean 

Coleman scored early and the 
defense did the rest. With the 
wins, Hopkins improves to 9-2- 
3, while Dickinson falls to 7-3-2 
and St. Mary’s to 3-9-1. 

In the 13th minute against 
Dickinson, Hopkins capitalized 
on a pivotal mistake. Deep in 
their own territory, the Red Dev- 
ils turned the ball over due to re- 
lentless pressure. Collecting the 
loose ball, Coleman made his 
way down the right sideline and 
then cut it inside, ripping a shot 
just inside the near post. 

Hopkins continued to keep the 
pressure on, creating many scor- 
ing opportunities, but Dickinson 
goalie Cody Hickok stopped six 
shots in the first half, and the 


score at halftime remained 1-0. 

\fter the break, the stout I lop- 
Kins defense ensured that Dick- 
Inson never came close to tying 
the score. The Red Devils man- 
aged to get six shots off in the 
second half, but none threatened 
to beat senior goalie Ravi Gill, 
who finished with two saves in 
his eighth shutout of the season. 

After 90 minutes of play, Hop- 
kins was the victor, winning a cru- 
cial Centennial Conference match 
up. Hopkins improved to 2-1-2 in 
the conference, while Dickinson 
slips to 2-2-1. Hopkins held statis- 
tical advantages in shots (15-8) and 
corners (5-4) in the victory. 

On October 11th, a similar sit- 
uation unfolded under the lights 
of Homewood Field. Coleman 
once again scored early, and the 
defense controlled the rest of the 
game en route to another 1-0 vic- 
tory over St. Mary’s. 

In the 10th minute of the game, 
Coleman brought the ball up the 
right sideline and fired a shot 
inside the left post for his team- 
leading eighth goal of the season. 

Despite the narrow scoring 
margin, St. Mary’s was never re- 
ally in the game. Hopkins 

SEE M. SOCCER, pace B11 


Volleyball in playoff position after upsetting 


Senior outside hitter KC Sting] was a key component to the Hopkins Volleyball team’s three- 


y, a 


Diplomats 


a7 
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of Franklin & Marshall on Tuesday night. The Blue Jay win improved their conference record to 4-2 an 


ended the Diplomats 13 game winning streak. See page B10 for full coverage. 


Women’s Soccer: 
Two in the Win Column 


The Lady Jays got two wins 
this week, taking down in con- 
ference opponents Gettysburg 
and Franklin & Marshall to keep 
them in first place. Page B11 


INSIDE 
Athlete of the Week: 
Steve Tobochnik 


After sitting out the first two 
meets of the season with an Achil- 
les injury, Steve Tobochnik lead the 
Blue Jays cross country squad at the 
Disney Classic Page B11 


Sabermetrics: 
Pitching Wins 


In the second and final part of 
our series on sabermetrics, Jeff Zhu 
takes a look at some of baseball’s 
most advanced pitching and de- 


fense statistics. Page B11 


nh WO Venaing NOU GEN ¢ Tlookins eli 


WiTTiat| Most titles rent for SL00 the Ist day& Were 
just S089 each additional day! 


New Releases arrive every Tuesday! We 
have XBOX 360 Games too! 


LRAND DIPENING 
SPELIALS! 


Kent 3 movies (or / movie for 
J days) & get the next / 
FREE 
Kent a game tor 3 days, & get 
Z move rentals FREE! 
FREE! 
OR. Buy / movie & get 3 movie 
rentals 


FREE! FREEL! FREEM! 


Email us at: 
gordubverting4gmail.com 
toreceive your free movies! 


JHU Students Specials 
Show us your student ID and 
Let a FREE bag of 
popcorn tor every § movies 
per day rental (while supplies 


Last)! 


HOPKINS DELI 
SPECIALS 


Come onin& get a pizza 
for $11.99 and get | FREE 
movie rental (eat in or 
take out). 

Ur get 2 subs for $12.99 
and get a FREE movie 


fee rental (eat in or take out). 


At Hopkins Deli, we have 
more than great food, 
snacks and beverage. We 
also have Movies and Vid- 
eo Games for great fun at 
prices that wont break 
the bank! 


Only a block from JHU 
Homewood campus! 
0 W. 39" St. Baltimore, 
MD 


and PasErya our inovies amd cammes online & Gen OlataS on mew arrivals end) 


TIPEOMmINgES pe EIals'h 


Ine oto dine is: Gn V0 Venaling wants to le your 


7/ Sourag or monies and @anmes rental aroviolar! 


By RYAN KAHN 
| Staff Writer 

After suffering a tough loss to 
Centennial Conference opponent 
Muhlenberg last weekend, Hop- 
kins bounced back™strong with 
a dominant conference perfor- 
mance defeating Dickinson 44-10. 

After a strong showing in last 
year’s NCAA tournament, the Blue 
Jays have had high hopes for this 
season and got back on track Friday 
night. The offense, led by junior 
quarterback Hewitt Tomlin who 
threw for 271 yards and a career 
high four touchdowns, gave the 
Red Devils’ defense a headache, 
scoring 44 points in the romp. 

Junior cornerback Sam Eagle- 
son felt the Jays were “unstop- 
pable” and “running on all cylin- 
ders” from start to finish. 

“We worked harder than we 
did all year,” Eagleson said when 
asked how they prepared for this 
week’s contest. “It was tough af- 
ter preparing so hard for Muhlen- 

erg, but our offense was great on 
Friday, which made our job on de- 
fense a lot easier when we know 
the offense is going to score.” 

Tomlin and the offense had 
six scoring drives of over 50 
yards and scored on eight of their 
twelve possession. 

But do not let the offensive 
front overshadow the defense’s 
performance, which was just .as 
impressive. The defense held 
Dickinson to a measly 191 yards 
and only 10 points. Sophomore 
defensive back Adam Schweyer 
forced a Red Devil fumble while 
juniors Ryan Piatek and Tyler 
Brown and sophomore Taylor 
Maciow combined for 21 tackles. 
Piatek, whose nine tackles led the 


team, also had a sack on the night. 
The Jays wanted to jump on 
Dickinson from the 
start and did just that. 
Hopkins, which has 
struggled in the first 
quarter this season, 
took advantage of their 
first two drives for 87 
and 74-yard scores respectively. 
Junior running back Nick Fazio 
finished the 15-play, 87-yard attack 
to start the game with a 1-yard 
touchdown run. On the second 
drive, Tomlin delivered his first 
end zone pass to junior wide re- 


pe 


ceiver Sam Wernick for a 17-yard 
pass, making the score 14-0. 

The offense continued to 
pour it on with another drive in 
the middle of the second quar- 
ter. This time the Jays totaled 16 


DAN LITWIN/ STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Hewitt Tomlin threw for a career-high four touchdowns. 


Dickinson blacked out by Blue Jays 


plays for 85 yards. The final Hop- 
kins score of half came on a well 
placed 5-yard out-pass 
from Tomlin to senior 
Tucker Michels. 

The Dickinson of- 
fensive struggled to get 
on the board but kicked 
a field goal late in the 
2nd. Going into halftime the 
score was 21-3. 

Dickinson came out after 
halftime with a bold move. 
The Red Devils attempted an 
on-side kick. In what may have 
seemed like a good idea on pa- 
per, the gutsy 
move went awry 
when kicker Da- 
vid London came 
up short, kicking 
it just 7-yards be- 
fore coming to a 
complete stop, 
3-yards shy of 
regulation. This 
botched kick was 
a sign of things 
to come for the 
rest of Dickin- 
son’s night. 

In the blink of 
an eye, Hopkins 
responded to the 
penalty. Once 
again, Tomlin 
went through the 
air, hitting wide 
open sophomore 
Scott Cremens in 
the back of the en- 
dzone to put the 
Blue Jays up 28-3. 

The offensive prowess didn’t 
stop there. With six minutes to 
go in the third quarter, freshman 
Daniel Wodicka broke out 

SEE FOOTBALL, pace B10 
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Lady Jays on five-game 
conference winning streak 


By NICOLE PASSMORE 
For The News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins field hock- 
ey. team handed Washington 
College their first conference loss 
last Friday, defeating the Shore- 
women 3-1 at Homewood field. 

Two days later the Blue Jays 
played at home again, falling 4-1 
to the #11 TCNJ Lions on Mon- 
day to snap their five game win 
streak, 

In the conference though, 
the Lady Jays winning streak 
reached 5 games wth a thrilling 
overtime win against Franklin 
& Marshall on Wednesday after- 


noon. The Blue Jays are now 7-5 
overall and 5-1 in the Centennial 
Conference. 

Hopkins controlled the first 
half of play versus Washington, 
jumping out in front only 4 min- 
utes into the game with a goal by 
senior Lindsay McKenna. 

Less than five minutes later 
the Blue Jays had an opportu- 
nity to extend their lead to two 
as they were awarded a penalty 
stroke. Senior captain Ariana 
Branchini, who had converted all 
three of her penalty strokes this 
season, stepped up to the line to 
take the stroke. 

See FIELD HOCKEY, pace B10 


X-Country 
travels 
lo Disney 


World 


By TREVOR WILLIAMS 
Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins men’s and 
women’s Cross Country teams 


traveled down to the Sunshine 
state to compete in the Disney 
Classic in Orlando, Florida this 
past weekend where they placed 
See X-COUNTRY, pace B11 


